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THE determination of the ethnographical position and elements 
of the Irish people, and of their relations in this respect to other 
so-called Kelts, and to our own English nation, is a matter of 
much interest, but of much complexity and difficulty. He who 
would approach its consideration with confidence should be an 
accomplished philologist, skilled in the Keltic and Teutonic, and 
not ignorant of the Euskarian and Ugrian tongues: he should 
also be well-read in the ancient semi-historical literature of the 
country, and have observed for himself the physical and other 
characteristics of its inhabitants. 

All I can claim for myself is, that I have done in Ireland what 
I have done in several other countries, having visited all its pro- 
vinces and most of its counties, carefully observed the physical 
characteristics of the natives, and impartially applied to them as 
far as possible the numerical method. 

We cannot complain of any remarkable deficiency of data for 
determining these physical characteristics. For the skull-form, 
we have details of thirty-one specimens, mostly from Kerry and 
Connaught, in Barnard Davis’s Thesawrus, and of a few in the 
writings of Pruner Bey, Van der Hoeven, and others ; for the liv- 
ing head, a considerable number of observations, chiefly on Mun- 
ster men, by Davis and myself; for the stature and bulk, my own 
published statistics, and those of Forbes and Stevenson ;} for the 
colours of the eyes, the extensive observations of Sir William 


* Read before the Anthropological Society of London, June 14, 1870. 
+ In Johnston’s Physical Atlas. 
VOL. I. K 
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Wylde, made at St. Mark’s Ophthalmic Hospital, Dublin; and for 
those of both eyes and hair, a series of my own, partly published 
in the Bulletins of the Paris Society, but the greater part of which 
hitherto unpublished, is appended to the present paper ; together 
with another, derived mainly from Munster, which appeared in 
the second volume of our own Memoirs; and a third, mainly 
from Ulster and Connaught, in a paper of my own on Scottish 
Ethnology. 

From all these data the following inferences may be drawn 
with more or less confidence : The modern Irish skull is usually 
rather long, low, and narrow, when compared with the average of 
English skulls; and these characters are still more marked when 
the comparison is extended to other European races. It seems 
probable that the Irish have narrower heads than the Welsh. 

Barnard Davis* remarks that “the most distinct features in 
the physiognomy of the western Irish are seen to be derived from 
the cranial conformation—the strongly-marked superciliary ridges, 
extending across the nose, making a horizontal line, upon which 
the eyebrows are placed, and overhanging the eyes and face ; the 
low forehead, receding both laterally and posteriorly, particularly 
striking in the women. The calvarium, rather capacious in the 
middle and occipital regions, is of only moderate breadth, without 
being high, and is not short. The nasal bones much more fre- 
quently support a long and prominent nose, especially so at the 
tip, than the nez retroussé. A strongly-marked prognathous 
countenance occurs at times.” 

I may add that the skull-type thus described, which prevails 
extensively in most other parts of Ireland, as well as in the 
west, is identical with that exhibited by most of the few primeval 
Trish skulls I have had the opportunity of examining, and which 
may be seen in the museums of Dublin and Kilkenny. The Louth 
Abbey skull, described by Mr. Carter Blake in the second volume 
of our Memoirs, though affected by synostosis, reveals the same 
fundamental type. In profile, the prominence of the upper 
occipital region, and the flattening towards the after-part of the 
sagittal suture, are the most notable points ; in a vertical view, 
the flattening of the temporal region, and the somewhat angular 
salience of the part abaft the ear, noticed by Daniel Wilson and 
Massy as belonging to their Keltic type. The cheek-bones are 


* Thesaurus Craniorum, p. 70. 
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prominent in the face, but the zygomata not very much ex- 
panded. 

So much for the head-form. The stature varies considerably 
in the several counties and districts, as I have pointed out in the 
appendix to my paper in the last volume of our Memoirs. 

Roughly speaking, the people of Connaught, and apparently also 
of the centre of the island, are inferior in this respect to those of 
Ulster, Munster, and the greater part of Leinster. The western 
coast-men also differ among themselves, the people of Mayo and 
Connemara being short, while those of Kerry are rather tall, and 
those of some parts of the county of Galway, for example, Joyce’s 
country,* remarkably so. The comparative rarity of great ex- 
tremes of stature among the Irish I have elsewhere adverted 
to; and the great stature and fine development of the Anglo- 
Irish and Scoto-Irish gentry is exhibited by the observations and 
experiments of Forbes. 

The colour of the eyes is a point of considerable interest and 
importance. It is a curious and suggestive fact—suggestive of 
the worthlessness of unsystematic observation and hasty general- 
isation—that the Irish are very frequently spoken of as a dark- 
eyed race ; whereas the preponderance of light eyes (grey, blue, 
or bluish grey, often with a narrow dark rim round the iris), is 
very decided, and obtains without a single exception in all the 
forty or fifty localities where I have made observations. Sir W. 
Wilde, dealing with people from all parts of Ireland, but in larger 
proportion from Dublin and its neighbourhood, found in 1130 
the following proportions :—blue eyes, 34:1 per cent; grey eyes, 
546; hazel eyes, 2-4; and brown eyes 8'8 per cent. Doubtless 
many of the “greys” are of a deep shade ; but so small a propor- 
tion of really brown eyes could not, I think, be found anywhere 
in Great Britain, except perhaps, in a part of the Western High- 
lands,where the race is nearly the same ; nor anywhere on the 
Continent, except in Scandinavia, Of local variations in iris- 
colour I will speak presently. 

The colour of the hair, or rather the proportion of the several 
colours, differs somuch in different districts that it is not easy to 


* The Joyces are said to have a good dash of English blood, and their 
appearance favours this belief. 

t It is curious, however, that Ireland has produced several remarkable 
giants, 
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characterise it generally and correctly. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that on the whole dark brown prevails, that both black and 
red are common, while flaxen and light brown are much less fre- 
quent than in England. 

If we construct a scale shewing the relative prevalence of dark 
hair over light, obtaining what I have called the “ Index of Ni- 
grescence” by subtracting the red hair from the dark brown plus 
twice the black hair, we get the following results :— 

Under 30 per cent. come the upper classes in Dublin and Cork, 
with the people of Enniskillen, Youghal, Cloyne, and the neigh- 
bourhood, of Cashel and Cahir, of Waterford town and Wexford 
county, of Kilkenny and of some other parts of Leinster. 
The index of nigrescence in these cases is comparable with that 
found in most parts of England, but in no case is it nearly so 
low as in many parts of the north and east of that country. 

Between 30 and 50 per cent. ranks the general population of 
Cork and Dublin, of Drogheda, Kildare, and Killarney, of Col- 
looney in Sligo, of some districts about Cork, and of the county 
of Fermanagh with Western Cavan ; also the people of the fisher- 
men’s quarter in Galway, called the Claddagh. Most parts of the 
Scottish Highlands would come in here. 

Between 50 and 70 ranks the largest number of districts; viz., 
the counties of Longford and Leitrim, most part of those of Sligo, 

toscommon, and Galway, with the town of Galway and the 
Arran Isles, Athlone, Pettigo in South Donegal, Dingle in Kerry, 
and Cappoquin in Waterford. The indices here equal those met 
with in Wales and Cornwall. Lastly, over 70 stand several dis- 
tricts in the west of Kerry, with Clifden in Connemara, Iar- 
Connaught, Moytura, and Mallow. Such a preponderance of dark 
hair does not, I believe, occur anywhere in Great Britain. 

The colour of the iris tends to be darker where the hair is dark, 
but there is no approach to uniformity in this respect. The 
smallest proportion of dark eyes was found at Youghal, Water- 
ford, Cahir, and Arran : the largest at Moytura and at Pettigo in 
Donegal. But there is no exception to the rule that light eyes 
greatly preponderate, and that the hair tends to be very much 
darker than the eyes, proportionally. 

We may now ask ourselves some important questions. Is this 
prevailing type Keltic or Iberian? Was it brought in by those 
who brought in the Aryan language, or did it exist in Ireland 
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previously ? Has it any relation to the long-barrow type of 
Thurnam, which he conjectures to have been Iberian ? 

While I look respectfully on any view which Dr. Thurnam 
may propound, and while I by no means reject the one last men- 
tioned, 1 cannot admit it as established, nor would Dr. Thurnam 
himself expect us to do so. We have, it is true, the valuable 
evidence collected by Broca, shewing that the Guipuscoan 
Basques are long-headed; but the same candid observer and 
skull-collector has demonstrated that the Basques of St. Jean de 
Luz are broad-headed ; and even the Spanish Basques have a 
breadth index much greater than that of Dr. Thurnam’s long- 
barrow-men, and somewhat greater than that of the Irish, while 
their heads further differ from those of the former in being low 
in proportion to their breadth. They are also remarkably ortho- 
gnathous, or even opisthognathous, therein resembling South 
Welsh rather than Irish skulls. The occiput is protuberant, as 
in the Irish, but the general contour is regularly oval, as may be 
seen ina figure in Davis’s Thesaurus. The features of the Basques 
are said to be small and delicate, the teeth bad, the stature mo- 
derate ; the eyes, I believe, are generally hazel; the hair in the 
Guipuzcoans is of various colours, and, according to Pruner-Bey, 
usually brown, while in the broad-headed French Basques it 
seems to be uniformly dark. 

I will next trouble you with a minute description of the peo- 
ple about Ventry and Cahirciveen, in the far west of Kerry. 
The men are of good stature, and many of them approach six 
feet. Their heads are long; they project about the occiput, but 
are not large in the cerebellar region. The nasal notch is deep, 
the brows are prominent and square, but the frontal sinuses 
apparently not large, the glabella being inconspicuous. The fore- 
head is flat, of good breadth apparently; it reeedes somewhat, and 
the hair, which is profuse and wavy, but not strongly curled, 
grows low upon it. The upper part of the head presents a regu- 
lar gentle curve. The nose is generally long and sinuous, except 
in those (a decided minority) who are notably prognathous, in 
whom it is generally of moderate length and somewhat concave: 
in either case the true Irish nostril, which is long and narrow, 
occurs. I think that more than a due proportion of the fairer 
people are of the latter class. The eyes are light grey, blueish- 
grey, ash-grey, dark sea-grey (blew de mer foncé of De Belloguet), 
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or brown: hazel is rare, and so is clear china-blue ; they are nar- 
row in men, and wrinkles appear about them early. The common 
colour of hair is a dark brown, approaching black ; but coal-black 
is very frequent. Red, and a sort of sandy flaxen hue, also 
occur ; medium brown is rather uncommon. The cheek-bones and 
zygomata are rather broad, the mouth coarse, often open, the lips 
thick, the teeth good, the chin rather narrow, with little depres- 
sion between it and the lip. The lower jaw is narrow, and 
ascends steeply from near the chin to the ear, and there is otten 
but a slight fold between it and the sterno-mastoid muscle. 

This portrait seems to me to differ so widely from that of the 
Basques, that though the Basques may have furnished an element 
to the composition of the race, I can hardly think that it was the 
most important element. Yet it is in Kerry that Spanish blood 
has been supposed to be most prevalent. 

Let us consider some of the supposed characteristics of the 
Keltic race : 

The Gauls were spoken of .by the Latin writers, from Livy to 
Ammianus, as a people of tall stature, though it is indicated that 
they were not so gigantic as the Germans. Doubtless the 
Romans exaggerated the size of the Gallic warriors; such evi- 
dence as we can extract from bones and weapons does not sup- 
port scme of their statements ; but as the Romans did attribute 
great stature to the Kelts, and did not attribute it to the Iberians, 
we may fairly suppose that the former were taller than the 
latter. Similarly the Irish, taken as a whole, exceed in stature 
the South Welsh, a people who presented to the eyes of Tacitus, 
as they still do to our own, striking points of resemblance to the 
type supposed to be Iberian. 

As to the features of the Gauls, there exists a quantity of 
monumental and numismatic evidence. It has been laboriously 
collected and analysed by De Belloguet ; but it is to be regretted 
that his valuable and learned work is almost wholly void of pic- 
torial illustration. It is pretty clear, however, that the Keltic 
(Gallic) type, as usually represented, was long-faced and long- 
headed, and that it differed notably from both the Iberian and 
the Germanic. As for the latter difference, valuable information 
may be gained from the monument of Jovinus, which De Bello- 
guet mentions, but which I do not think he had seen, and of 
which, so far as I know, no accurate representation exists. On 
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this remarkable relic, which is preserved at Rheims, Jovinus, a 
man of well-marked Roman aspect, is surrounded by a number 
of persons of a very different type, and who are almost certainly 
Gauls. They are tall men, with long and somewhat sharply-drawn 
features, such as are common nowadays in Champagne and 
Picardy. On the other hand Lubach, in his work on the ethno- 
logy of the Netherlands, figures a number of heads copied from 
terracotta figures, discovered at different times in the thoroughly 
Teutonic, though once Romanised, district between the Meuse, the 
Ardennes, and the Lower Rhine. These heads have a general 
resemblance to each other, are clearly not Italian in feature, but 
exhibit types common nowadays in North Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Great Britain. We may, therefore, confidently affirm them 
to represent the ancient Germans of the Lower Rhine ; and as 
they differ considerably from the Gallic heads on the tomb of 
Jovinus, they furnish a strong argument against the asserted 
ethnological identity of the Germans and the Belgic Gauls; of 
the Teutons and the Kelts. Next comes the question of hair 
colour. 

It is clear that in the eyes of the Romans and Greeks the 
Kelts of Gaul were a light-haired or xanthous people ; and many 
found on this fact the notion that all the dark-haired people in 
these islands must be descended from Iberians, neglecting the 
probability that both Ugrian and Ligurian tribes may have existed 
in Britain. 

There is, however, a good deal of evidence that the ancient 
Gauls were not so light-haired as the Germans.* There is no 
doubt that some classical writers confounded the two, not because 
they had any strong resemblance, but from carelessness about 
the nationality, character, and complexion of a parcel of bar- 
barians whom they despised. Most educated people nowadays 
are wonderfully unobservant and untrustworthy on such matters. 
I have met with some who had been brought into contact with 
both Orkneymen and Highlanders, without ever finding out the 
difference between them, though it extends to language, intona- 
tion, features, complexion, and moral and mental character, and 
is pretty considerable in all these respects. And I have heard 


* See my own paper “On the Physical Characteristics of the Ancient Ger- 
mans”, in the Transactions of the British Association. 
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educated people say seriously that almost all Scotchmen were 
red-haired (which is exactly what Tacitus said of the Germans) ; 
yet we know that a great part of Scotchmen are not red or fair 
in any sense of the term. 

But when Eustathius says that the Gauls were a good deal 
like the Germans, but not so fair-haired ; or when Tacitus indi- 
cates that there were various physical types in Britain, that the 
Silurians were like Spaniards, and the Caledonians big and red- 
haired like Germans, implying that the Britons generally were 
different from both ; or when Strabo says, referring to some Bri- 
tons he had seen, that they were taller and darker than the 
Gauls, I think some attention should be paid to statements 
which were obviously intended to be careful and accurate. 

Prima facie, Suetonius’s story about Caligula’s sham triumph, 
when he chose the tallest Gauls and made them raddle their hair 
in order to look like Germans, indicates that the Germans were 
taller and redder or fairer of hair than the Gauls. It has been 
pointed out that the Germans, at all events the Allemans, as well 
as the Gauls, used to raddle their hair, The force of the argu- 
ment is certainly lessened by this fact, but not, I think, wholly 
destroyed. 

The Greeks and Latins appear to have had no other words than 
EavOos and flavus to denote the various shades which we describe 
as brown and auburn, and the French as chestnut. And as 
black, or something approaching black, was the prevailing colour 
in the Mediterranean regions, any departure from it was regarded 
as an approach to yellowness, to flavosity. Thus, in the very 
precise accounts of the physical aspect of the Czesars, by Sue- 
tonius, we find Augustus, for example, described as having “suf- 
flavus,” “rather yellowish,” or perhaps “rather brownish” hair, 
while the colour is not mentioned in other cases, in which it, may 
be inferred to have been black. Anything not black, or nearly 
so, was probably exceptional, and was called “flavus” or “suf- 
flavus.” 

The dyed or raddled hair of the Gauls may really have to some 
extent imposed on the Latin writers. Thus the Venetian beauties 
of the middle ages are generally credited with flaxen or yellow 
locks ; though it is perfectly well known how they dyed them, 
and though the contemporary portraits of the men of Venice 
prove that they were as dark then as now. 
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Again, there is no modern people whom we can suppose to be 
mainly descended from the Kelts, who are not generally dark- 
haired, as most of us count darkness. I know no exception to 
this, save possibly in some districts of Scotland. For example, 
take the northern French! I have ascertained, by the examina- 
tion of more than a thousand individuals, that the Walloons and 
Champagners are more generally dark-haired than any English- 
men east of the Severn. 

Those then who, in defiance of the statements of Manilius and 
Eustathius, and of other less direct evidence, will have it that 
the Keltic Gauls, during the Roman period, were extremely fair- 
haired, and did not differ in that respect from the Germans, place 
themselves in this dilemma. Either they must allow that the 
northern French and Walloons have ceased to resemble their 
Germanlike ancestors in colour of hair, in which case the value 
of hair-colour, as the great discriminating character of race, is 
greatly lessened, and almost destroyed ; or, on the other hand, 
they must suppuse that the Latin writers always spoke of the 
Keltic aristocracy as Gauls, ignoring the mass of the people, and 
that this aristocracy, being comparatively small in numbers, gra- 
dually melted away. This latter view is not wholly untenable ; 
yet it seems inconsistent with the facts: 1st, that the whole male 
adult population of the Gauls appear to have borne arms on suit- 
able occasions, and that the aspect of the inferior class must 
therefore have been equally familiar with that of the equestrian 
aristocracy to the Roman soldiers and slave-owners ; 2nd, that 
the supposed conquest of Gaul by the Kelts can have been of 
no very recent date ; and, 3rd, that Ammianus, writing after four 
centuries of Roman domination, may be supposed to have effaced 
almost all traces of the Gallic social polity, and confounded its 
ranks, still describes the Gauls in much the same terms as pre- 
vious writers, and, indeed, is about the most valuable witness to 
the xanthosity of the Gauls that we possess. . It is true that De 
Belloguet has an ingenious explanation of Ammianus’s testi- 
mony, but I think it is much more ingenious than satisfactory. 
He supposes that Ammianus mistook for Gauls the descendants 
of Germanic colonists in Belgica. 

Another objection to this theory that a minority of fair Keltic- 
speaking Gauls subdued and Kelticised or Aryanised a majority 
of dark Iberians, is found in the failure of philologists, hitherto, 
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clearly to demonstrate traces of the Iberian language to the 
north of the Garonne. It is true that if we read Ligurians for 
Iberians, as I should be disposed to do, this difficulty is to some 
_ extent eluded, for as we have hardly any idea what the Ligurian 
language was, it is not surprising that we cannot identify its 
débris. 

Let us now try another point of departure. Let us try the 
hypothesis that the ancient Kelts resembled the modern ones, as 
we know them; let us suppose Ammianus’s fair and robust Gauls 
to have been just what the Walloons and Champagners and Bur- 
gundians now are, except that they were given to soaping and 
raddling their hair. I see no great difficulty. Most modern 
Romans would certainly speak of the Walloon population as 
light-haired (though they have ceased to be extravagant in soap), 
while most Englishmen would speak of them as dark-haired. 
Brought to the numerical test, they yield figures and proportions 
resembling those of the greater part of Ireland as respects the 
hair, but corresponding more exactly, owing to a greater fre- 
quency of dark eyes, with those of the Kymric Kelts of Wales 
and Cornwall. For dark eyes, it should be noted, are much more 
common among the Kymri and Bretons than among the Gaels ; 
and it would almost seem as if this difference were fundamental, 
arising from the incorporation of alien elements by one or both 
branches of the Keltic stem at an early period. 

Let it be granted, then, that the Keltic element in Ireland is 
likely to have been dark-haired on the whole. I say “on the 
whole”—uniformity is not to be looked for: even the Basques, 
who are often quoted as the purest Iberians, present all varieties 
of hair-colour, including fair shades. 

Let us next briefly examine the historical or legendary evi- 
dence which the Irish have to give us as to the physical charac- 
teristics of their forefathers. De Belloguet is very good and 
copious on this point. It is undeniable that they varied a good 
deal: we hear of black, brown, and yellow hair ainong their 
kings and heroes. And one race or tribe may have differed from 
another ; according to MacFirbis, the Firbolgs (among whom 
may have been included any remains of the enslaved aborigines) 
were black-haired, the Danaans tall and fair, the Milesians 
“white of skin, brown of hair.” These Milesians came from 
Spain, but it by no means follows that they were Iberians : on 
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the contrary, they are always represented by tradition as Gaels, 
and speaking Gaelic. They seem to have overflowed Ireland 
and a great part of Scotland ; but their intimate admixture with 
the ancient Irish is indicated by such facts as that of the clan 
Campbell, the most important in the part of Scotland colonised 
by the Irish, being reputed Firbolg. 

My ideas, then, respecting the physical history of the Keltic 
race, are as follows: Whether the original clan or sept which 
broke away from the Aryan race in Central Asia, carrying with 
it the parent language of the Keltic tongues, was dark or fair, I 
do not pretend to know; but by the time when its descendants, 
variously crossed with those of the people they had conquered or 
intermixed with on the way, exposed themselves to the light of 
history in southern and western Europe, they were, like the Sla- 
vonians, intermediate in respect of colour between the very fair 
Gothic and the very dark Italic and Mediterranean races ; and 
there were probably some slight differences in this respect be- 
tween their several subdivisions, some being usually dark-haired, 
while others were more inclined to red. Ireland, having been 
peopled mainly by successive strata of grey-eyed, brown- or 
darkish-haired Gaelic Kelts, more or less mixed probably with 
Kimric Kelts, Iberians, Ligurians and Finns or other aborigines, 
was invaded by the fair Northmen, who colonised Cork, Youghal, 
Waterford, Wexford, Dublin, Limerick, and other ports, and 
spread up the Suir and Shannon, and across Tipperary, produc- 
ing a mixed breed, very light-eyed, but oftener dark-haired than 
the pure Scandinavians.* The same may have been the origin 
of the fisher-people of the Claddagh, Geileen, &c. The subse- 
quent successive attempts at colonisation by the English, some- 
what reinforced and slightly altered the half-Danish population, 
and transformed the type in the baronies of Forth and Bargy, 
south of Wexford ; but on the whole they had widespread rather 
than deep results, affecting chiefly the upper and middle classes, 
but extending also to the peasantry of central and southern 
Leinster,? and central, northern, and eastern Ulster. An Eng- 





* This Hiberno-Norse type is well represented in many of tke pictures of 
Maclise, especially in his last work,‘‘ The Earl of Desmond and the Butlers’. 
Maclise was a native of Cork, and drew Cork features. 

+ Shortly after visiting Kilkenny, where the features and small proportion 
of very dark hair had indicated to me the prevalence of English, or, at least, of 
Teutonic blood, I was spending an evening with the late Dr. Petrie. Speak- 
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lish cross is sometimes betrayed by the occurrence of hazel eyes, 
which are almost unknown among the true Gaels. In most of 
Ulster the Scotch element is very strong, but less easily distin- 
guishable, by reason of the Scotch being themselves partly Gaelic. 

In those districts which neither Norsemen, Englishmen, nor 
Scotchmen ever cared to occupy, or which were protected by 
their mountains, character, or remoteness from the sea, the native 
race remained, exhibiting for the most part their original colour- 
type of grey eyes and dark hair, with frequently an inclination 
to red, but doubtfully indicating here and there, by some local 
variations of colour of iris or form of skull, original substrata of 
allophylian breeds. Thus the tract extending along the Black- 
water valley, and then eastward, along the Knockmeledown and 
Coomeragh mountains, is occupied by a very dark race of Gael;* 
while at Cahir and Cashel, in the rich plain to the north, at Cork, 
Cloyne, and Youghal, and towards the coast on the south, and 
about Waterford to the east, the eyes are lighter and the hair not 
darker than in most parts of England. Again, near the battle- 
field of the northern Moytura, in the hills between Roscommon 
and Sligo, dwells a dark-haired race more often dark-eyed than 
that last spoken of, and to my eye resembling the South Welsh 
pretty closely. These may be Iberian, or they may be Finnish, 
or relics of the Firbolg. The Connemara people are also rather 
peculiar ; they are dark, small, well-made, and well-featured, but 
have among them clans regarded as of servile origin ;+ while 
the Iar-Connaught men, almost equally dark-haired, are taller,and 
have more of the common Keltic type; the Joyce-country folk, 
with an English cross, are big and fairer ; and the people of the 
ing of the collection he had made of ancient Irish tunes, I asked him 
whether he had visited Kilkenny with a view to that collection. ‘ Yes’’; 
he said, “and I got some good old tunes, but they were not what I wanted: 
they were all old English airs.” He thought the King’s County men were 
often fair. One of them had said to him, talking of the “keen’’, or wail 
over the dead, “Oh, if you want to hear that well done, you must go to 
those black fellows across the river (Shannon)”. He agreed with many 
others in thinking the peasantry of the Golden Vale of Tipperary deeply 
leavened with Cromwellian blood; adding, in that connection, that the 
chastity of the Irish peasant women, generally so remarkable, was not uni- 
formly so in all districts. 

* Often, and notably at Mallow, tall and handsome. 

+ A man who was pointed out to me as a specimen of the servile race was 


short, with a broad face and somewhat Turanian aspect. I had no oppor- 
tunity of measuring his head. 
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Aran Isles, also close at hand, have their own very strongly 
marked type, in some respects an exaggeration of the ordinary 
Gaelic one; the face being remarkably long, and the chin long 
and pointed, the eyes light, with very few exceptions, but the hair 
usually dark brown. We might be disposed, trusting to Irish 
tradition, to accept these people as representatives of the Firbolg, 
had not Cromwell, that upsetter of all things Hibernian, left in 
Aran an English garrison, who subsequently apostatised to Ca- 
tholicism, intermarried with the natives, became Hibernis Hi- 
berniores, and so vitiated the Firbolgian pedigree. 








Arr. I.—THE NEGRITOS OF THE PHILIPPINES.* 





THESE sketches, or chapters, are the result of Dr. Semper’s visit 
to the Philippines. The author appears to be a professor at 
Wiirtzburg ; but, in the manner common to German professors, 
does not reveal the subject discussed in his chair. The publica- 
tion is evidently intended as a preliminary to a book of travels. 
It embraces heterogeneous subjects: The Volcanoes of the Phi- 
lippines; the Reefs and Life in the Sea; the Climate and 
Organic Life; the Negritos and the Heathen Malayan Races ; 
the Mahometans and the Commencement of the Christian 
Period ; the Latest Christian Time. The latter ones only come 
within our domain. 

It is in the fourth sketch that the most interesting subject— 
the Negritos—is discussed. The Negritos have always presented 
a very curious problem to anthropologists. The accounts given 
of them by Spanish writers have been far too imperfect to 
satisfy our inquiries; and those of some French travellers are 
evidently so mingled with embellishment as to impede exact 
knowledge. Notwithstanding that M. de la Géroniére’s book 
was cooked by M. Dumas, the novelist, and is called by some a 
down-right romance, it is still regarded by those who dwell in 
the islands to contain the most faithful account of the Negritos. 
This, in itself, is a strong proof of the great room there is for 


* Die Philippinen und ihre Bewohner. Sechs Skizzen. (The Philippine 
Islands and their Inhabitants. Six Sketches.) Von Dr. C. Semper. Wiirtz- 
burg : 1869. 
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more precise and reliable evidence respecting these singular 
people. Dr. Semper appears to have had good opportunities : 
whether he has availed himself of them in so intelligent and 
persevering a manner as anthropology requires remains to be 
seen. 

The name Negritos, which means little Negros, was applied 
by the Spaniards to the different dark coloured races met with 
in the Philippines, from their prima facie resemblance in this 
respect to African Negroes. But, even in colour itself, which is 
only one of the subordinate characteristics of human races, they 
differ from African Negroes. They are decidedly not of so dark 
a tint. It has been found convenient, in speaking of all the 
dark races of the Pacific, as a whole, to call them Asiatic or 
Austral Negroes, thus to distinguish them from the true Negroes 
of Africa. Those who have a superficial knowledge of these 
people may look upon them both as intimately related to the 
African Negroes, and also as, in themselves, presenting a homo- 
geneous whole. Neither of these positions is correct. They 
differ entirely from all the various races of Negroes of the 
African continent and islands; and the Austral Negroes them- 
selves differ essentially amongst one another. This matter has 
been well expressed in a summary manner by the late Mr. 
Crawfurd, a very high authority. He says: “In the present 
state of our information, the only conclusion we can reasonably 
come to is that there are many different races of Asiatic 
Negroes, wholly unconnected with the Negroes of Africa or 
Madagascar—equally so with the Australians, and not traceable 
to any common origin.” It is of importance that this should be 
kept constantly in mind in reading Dr. Semper’s book ; for he 
often uses the name Negroes indiscriminately with that of Ne- 
gritos. In the present state of anthropological knowledge, such 
want of precision and correctness must not be overlooked. 

Among the planters, the Negritos are called “Itas”, or 
“ Ahetas”, written “ Ajetas”, but pronounced “ Aétas”, more pro- 
perly “ Actas”. Dr. Semper is disposed to regard them as having 
been the first possessors of the islands. At least, he says, of 
other people who preceded them we have no knowledge; and 
the stone hatchets occasionally found upon the islands may, 
without difficulty, be referred to a black population. He him- 
self met with one of these stone hatchets in the centre of Min- 
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danao.* He does not speak in positive terms upon these sub- 
jects ; and it is at once apparent that there is no necessary 
connection between dark-coloured people and stone implements, 
as those of Scandinavia are quite sufficient to prove. Indeed, 
it must be admitted that we have no evidence, and Dr. Semper 
does not exhibit any, to show that the Negritos preceded the 
Bisayans of the same islands. In the face of the unquestionable 
fact that it is utterly impossible to convert a Negrito into a 
Bisayan, or vice versa, the precedence of the Negritos is a mere 
assumption of not the slightest importance, made in accordance 
with popular hypotheses. It is incumbent upon anthropologists, 
as they value anthropology, to point out, if not to protest against, 
such assumptions. Dr. Semper again draws the conclusion, 
wholly unjustified, that the presence of these stone implements 
makes it probable that the primitive race of the trans-Indian 
islands must have been nearly allied to the Papuans. There is 
no evidence, the result of observation, to show that the Bisayans 
may not be the primitive population of the Philippines, equally 
and primarily with the Negritos. Nor is there any more reason 
to believe that the latter formed stone implements than that 


* In his Note, Dr. Semper refers to the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
vol. v, p. 84, which is a mere announcement of a memoir upon some Stone 
Wedges and Weapons found in the Island of Java, by Dr. Swaving, which 
Mr. Logan appears not to have been able to translate. Dr. Semper regrets 
that he is not able to refer to the original memoir in the Journal for Nether- 
lands India, in order to compare Dr. Swaving’s figures with the stone axe 
found by himself in Mindanao. The original “ Berigt en afteekening van 
eenige Steenen Wiggen en Wapenen”, has a fine plate, which represents 
five stone implements, three of which are from Java, but the two other ob- 
jects, figs. 4 and 5, are clearly the unpolished flint dagger and spear-head of 
Scandinavia, from which country, there need be no question, they have been 
derived, however they may have got mingled with the Javan ones. In the 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago, the editor, Mr. Logan, informs us that 
these stone implements are ‘“‘an addition to the evidence afforded by lan- 
guage that Java was, at an ancient period, peopled by tribes of African, or 
Indo-African derivation, like the other islands of the Indian Archipelago’’(!) 
It may be asked, what limits can restrain a genuine philologist ? The Javan 
stone wedges are quite peculiar implements, carefully and accurately formed 
and polished, and wrought out of very beautiful close-grained minerals— 
many of them of agate and other hard stones, of various colours. The sin- 
gular one which slightly resembled a gouge, of which the writer possesses 
an example, has probably been an ornament or an ensign of rank and dig- 
nity. See Archeological Journal of the Institute, vol. xii, p. 116, where some 
diagrams of these curious objects are given. 

VOL. I. L 
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the former made them. The Javan examples are unquestionably 
met with in an island in which there is no record of any dark 
race having ever existed. This line of argument forcibly re- 
minds us of Dr. Prichard’s assumption, in the first edition of his 
great work, where he says: “ This leads us to the inference, that 
the primitive stock of men were Negroes, which has every 
appearance of truth.” He soon found out that such an hypo- 
thesis was wholly untenable.* 

In limine, Dr. Semper may be congratulated upon keeping to 
the Negritos and other races of the Philippines, and telling us 
what he has observed of them. He has not made them the 
thread of a discourse, embracing all the dark races of the Pacific, 
not omitting all the savage people of all parts of the earth. 
This is a temptation to which authors upon these obscure people 
are greatly exposed, and can be nowhere more forcibly exempli- 
fied than in some recent and otherwise commendable volumes 
upon the Tasmanians. Those who hoped to find in these latter 
works their long pent-up curiosity satisfied, really find themselves 
grievously disappointed. 

Dr. Semper informs us that : “In the south of the Philippines 
the Negritos appear to be entirely rooted out. Certainly all 
authors mention that in the east, as in the interior of Mindanao, 
some pure Negritos still live ; an opinion which rests upon an 
entire want of knowledge of the races of that island. Only the 
few Mamanuas in the east of Mindanao have Negro blood in 
their veins, but they are a mixed people, which is obvious at 
first sight. With the exception of the island of Negros, where 
some few Negro families still live, namely, in the mountainous 
region round the volcano, the autochthones upon the whole of 
the islands of the Visayas have disappeared.” The name Visaya, 
or Bisaya Islands, is applied to the islands between Luzon and 
Mindanao. “-In Southern Luzon they also appear to be absent. 
In going more and more towards the north they are always to be 


* Dr. Jagor, another recent German visitor to the Philippines, to whom 
we shall have to refer hereafter, candidly admits that the assumption of the 
Actas as the primeval stock of the islands, appears to be wholly wanting of 
every definite proof. (Sitzwng der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 15 
Jan., 1870, p. 5.) 

+ Mr. Crawfurd’s words are : “The inhabitants of Mindanao appear to be 
all of the true Malayan race, without, as in some other islands of the Phi- 
lippine group, any Negritos.” (Dict., p. 279.) 
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met with sporadically. Thus, upon the east coast, upon the island 
of Alabat, near Mauban, in the mountain chain of Mariveles and 
Zambales, on the east coast near Baler, then near Casiguran, 
until at last they inhabit the coast exclusively from Palanan to 
Cabo Engano, as well as the mountainous region of the eastern 
chain. If anywhere, they are to be found here in their greatest 
. purity of physical as well as mental character,” p. 49. 

Dr. Semper begins his description of the Negritos with an 
account of their stature, but unfortunately does not tell us what 
measurements he made, or whether his statements are the result 
of measurements. “With an average height of four feet seven 
inches for the men, and four feet four inches for the women, 
their limbs are, corresponding to this stature, uncommonly slender, 
but well formed.” Dr. Semper’s dimensions are expressed in 
Parisian measures, and therefore correspond to four feet ten and 
a half inches for the men, and four feet seven inches English for 
the women. These measurements are rather larger than those 
given by others. Mr. Windsor Earle says they rarely exceed 
four feet and a half in height. Mr. Crawfurd says their average 
stature does not exceed four feet eight inches. Mr. Alfred Wal- 
lace states that they only average four feet six to four feet eight 
inches. 

Dr. Semper goes on to say : “ They have round, particularly in 
the women, distinctly-expressed countenances, with very thick, 
brown-black, shining and woolly-curled heads of hair.* With 
straight but little prominent jaws, and but slightly swollen lips, 
with very flat and broad noses, and dark copper-brown colour of 
the skin.f Thus these Negroes form corporeally an abrupt op- 


* This description agrees in some measure with the specimen of the hair 
of the Negrito woman in the writer’s collection. It is of a good length, but 
crisply curly, so as to bush out considerably, and of a rich dark brown, 
almost black, colour. In another example, from the head of a Negrito man, 
of about sixty years of age, the hair is quite contrasted; it has grown in 
very small curly locks, just raised above the surface of the scalp, and is 
turning grey from age. It is most likely that this last example shows the 
hair of the true Negrito; the former one of the Negrito of mixed breed, 
with some Tagal or Bisayan blood in her veins. 

+ Mr. Crawfurd says the colour is that of “ over-burned coffee’. Such a 
tinge does not agree with the Ajetas of Norris’s edition of Prichard’s 
Natural History of Man, and Earl’s Native Races of the Indian Archipelago. 
The original of this plate, which is in Mallet’s Les Philippines, presents a 
more subdued brownish, not a black-blue tint, and is much nearer to Craw- 
furd’s “ over-burned coffee.” The smart airy attitudes of this “ Acta” man 


a 
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position to the larger, more angularly built usurping Malays. 
By the uncommon slenderness of their legs and the proportion- 
ate largeness of their bellies—named “muy barrigodos”: very big 
bellied, by the Spanish historians—they remind us of the smooth- 
haired inhabitants of Australia. The mildness of the tropical 
climate accommodates itself wonderfully to their almost naked 
bodies, which they defend under easily moved screens, such as 
our stone-breakers have, against violent wind and rains, or the 
too powerful sun. Stretched under these screens, they lie upon 
the hot sand of the sea-shore, or on the borders of a mountain 
brook, always ready to bear the rapidly-constructed shed some 
miles, if want of food impels them to it. They turn themselves 
more carefully to their ornaments than to the aprons and leg 
bandages they wear, which ornaments take the form of wonder- 
fully wrought ear pendants, rings for the legs and arms, neck 
chains, and some utensils for tobacco and betel chewing, which 
they make out of roots and pieces of wood, as well as plat from 
the fibres of the Pandanus. Only the richest amongst them are 
allowed the luxury of a mat to sleep upon, obtained from the 
Christians. They also employ tattooing, although not to the 
same extent as the Malays in the western cordillera of Luzon. 
With respect to the ornaments produced by them of clearer lined 
patterns, the Negritos living in different places do not deviate 
from one another, save in the mode of tattooing. The Negroes 
of the east coast from Baler up to Palanan employ a needle for 
tattooing, as is also used by the Malays.* Those of Mariveles, 
on the contrary, make long cuts in their skin, by the combina- 
tion of which they produce the destined pattern. By these the 
design is raised up in the form of high scars or wheals, whilst in 
the Negroes tattooed with the needle the skin remains toler- 
ably smooth. 


and woman of Mallet, which have been for some time looked upon as 
classical figures of the Negrito race, indicate rather the European artist 
than the Philippine natives; they do not agree with Dr. Semper’s “muy 
barrigodos” at all, and differ much from photographs of both a Negrito man 
and of a Negrito woman which the writer has been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain. At the same time, it is worth being noted, that both Mallet’s plate 
and our two photographs precisely represent the short curly hair of the most 
accurate describers. 

* This is conclusive evidence that neither race can be as black as African 
Negroes, in whom the ornamentation of the skin cannot be produced by 
proper tattooing, but by weals or scars. 
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“Their character is mostly better than its reputation. By 
nature they are confiding, free, and open, distrustful only in in- 
tercourse with the Christians, the spoilers of their land ; endur- 
ing, and in disposition far exceeding their Malay neighbours ; 
willing to do services so long as these lie in the domain of their 
customs, and of an unlimited love for individual freedom, and for 
a roving life. Of their really good nature I obtained a friendly 
proof in the land of the Irayas, of the western side of the Cor- 
dillera of Palanan in Luzon. In the one half of this race | 
found a very inhospitable reception, and here the inhabitants 
appeared to refrain almost entirely from all intimate intercourse 
with the Negroes ; but, in the other half, the unmistakably great 
mixture with the Negroes had impressed all the people in so 
friendly a manner, that the thoughts of the weeks I spent 
amongst them belong to the most agreeable recollections of my 
travel. Great, unconquerable love for their homes and for their 
wandering life is frequently expressed in the narratives of the 
Spaniards concerning Negroes caught and educated in Manilla. 
Yet we should probably err if we regarded this untamable im- 
pulse to rambling about in the mountains and on the shore of 
the sea to be the essential attribute of these needing-little chil- 
dren of nature. It rather appears that the unquestionable dis- 
position to it has been developed by the old persecution for cen- 
turies on the part of Malays, and afterwards of Christians, and 
especially by the evermore increasing separation of any political 
connection among the individual clans of this Negro race in their 
present extremity. All so-called wild people have a certain ten- 
dency to isolation. And, where the close connection of the clans 
with one another, which, in the primitive state and in scattered 
populations, is never very intimate, is forcibly lost, and only in- 
imical races interpose themselves between them, which cut off 
every possibility of intercourse, there will this love of indepen- 
dency of individuals ever more arise, and the little need of union 
of great masses in like forms of society must necessarily die out. 
And as this prejudicial influence of the separation of the politi- 
cal connection of nearly allied races expresses itself in the social 
state of the family groups living in an isolated manner, in the 
gradual loss of all their peculiar properties, even their language, 
so there manifests itself on the other hand the now almost al- 
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mighty influence of climate in daily life, in their struggle for 
existence.” 

Too much confidence is not to be placed in this kind of hypo- 
thetical reasoning. ‘We observe the same phenomena in other 
races, which have not been persecuted and isolated by the intru- 
sion and intervention of foreign peoples. There has not been 
discovered any close political connection among the tribes of the 
Andaman Islands, and there are no grounds for thinking that 
such ever existed at an anterior period. The isolation of the 
Negritos is probably congenital and natural to thém, and there is 
no reason to date its origin to a period posterior to any supposed 
advent of the Bisayan races in the islands. 

The mode of life of the Negritos is thus picturesquely described 
by Dr. Semper: “ Without any significant trade, without agri- 
culture, the hearts of some kinds of palms, and the roots of many 
wild Aroidées, as well as the chaseable animals of the forest, 
deer, swine, and the fishes of the sea and of the rivers, form their 
exclusive food. They move about in small troops of six to eight 
families, sometimes in the valleys of the mountains, on the 
shores of the small streams or of the sea; according to the time 
of the year here or there, where a root of which they are fond 
ripens in abundance, or a desired kind of fish comes up and 
appears in shoals on the shore. The instruments they use in 
fishing and in the chase are at the same time their proper wea- 
pons. With bows and arrows they waylay the deer and swine 
in the forest, as well as the hostile-minded Ylungut ;* in the 
water of the sea and the rivers, the fish. With their iron knives, 
the so-called bolos, which they obtain from the Christians, they 
defend themselves against an insidious attack of their enemies 
who are cowardly but exceed them in numbers ; whilst in the 
morning, with the same knife, in peaceful labour, they dig out 
the roots which serve them for sustenance the following weeks. 
When, annually, the ascending sun, in April and May, in con- 
nection with the abundant rains, calls forth thousand-fold life, 
and all the forms of butterflies and other insects, which in colder 
and drier times of the year only present themselves in few indi- 

* Mallet describes this tribe as of small stature, not robust, and of a bad 
constitution. They lead a miserable life by the aid of brigandage, to which 
they are devoted, and in which they are very expert. They lay in wait near 
the roads most traversed, and murder those who fall into their hands. They 
shoot poisoned arrows. 
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viduals, but now appear at once in hundreds, then comes also 
the time for the festive harvests of the Negritos. Then they 
come out, great and small, penetrate into the thickest forests, 
seek out the longest tree-stems, already pointed out to them by 
their scouts, in the crown of which a swarm of wild bees has 
rejoiced for months in a store of honey. Now the honeycombs 
are full, for the time approaches at which moisture and the 
warmth of the sun bring the larve of the bees to maturity. But 
before these awake to life the Negro, longing for honey, has, by 
the smoke of poisonous plants, driven the swarm of bees out of 
their tree. The honey itself the Negro relishes greatly, the wax 
he presses into little purified cakes, which he barters for glass 
beads, straw mats, some rice, and the tobacco beloved by all, 
with the Christian merchant. But soon are the rice and the 
honey consumed, and then the old wanderer goes again from one 
place to another, restless and without repose, sometimes to the 
sea, sometimes into the deepest mountain defiles, until at last, in 
the next year, the increased buzzing of the insects indicates to 
him the return of the honey month.” 

So far goes Dr. Semper as to the Negritos. There is, pro- 
bably, but little that is new in his statements, yet they present 
the freshness of an observer and they materially confirm what 
has before been said upon these interesting people. There are 
many other small tribes in these rich and beautiful islands, es- 
pecially in that of Luzon, all of which deserve to be carefully 
described, and accurately discriminated from the Negritos. 
Mallet says the tribes are so numerous and varied that it is 
difficult to indicate their names with correctness. Probably at 
the present time it may be well to confine ourselves to the 
notice of Dr. Semper’s account of the Negritos, merely adding a 
few words upon their craniology, and then allude to the fact, 
which is of great interest, of the recent discovery of artificially- 
distorted skulls in the Philippine Islands by Dr. Jagor. 

The skulls of Negritos are very rare objects in European 
museums. There is one in that rich but inexplorable region, the 
Galerie Anthropologique of the Jardin des Plantes. It was pre- 
sented by the famous M. de la Géroniére. It has an Os Jnee, 
and is figured in Jacquart’s La Valeur de [Os Epactal. There 
are three contained in the writer’s collection. Dr. Schetelig, the 
anthropologist who visited Formosa and the Philippines, informed 
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us, when in England, that he had secured the bones of a ske- 
leton of an Acta. Whether these have yet been articulated is 
doubtful. 

The three Negrito skulls have all belonged tomen. They are 
small, have an average circumference of 19-4 inches, equal to four 
hundred and ninety-three millimetres. Two of them which 
have been gauged yield a weight of brain 40°53 ounces, or one 
thousand one hundred and forty-nine grammes. The average 
brain weight, deduced from the capacity of two hundred and ten 
crania of different Oceanic races, is 45°63 ounces, or one thousand 
two hundred and ninety three grammes. One of these skulls is 
brachycephalic, the two others dolichocephalic. In point of size 
they agree. very much with the skulls of Andaman islanders. 
Of a woman of this race we have the measurement of her stature, 
which was four feet seven inches. 





CRANIUM OF A NEGRITO FROM PANAY.—QUARTER SIZE. 


Still the two series of crania of Mincopies and Actas differ in 
form considerably,to judge from the specimens we have examined. 
Of the former we have two examples. They both look much 
like the skulls of women, yet one of them is very thick. They 
both present the frontal suture persistent. They are both de- 
cidedly brachycephalic, a feature much less strongly marked, to 
say the least, in Negritos, for among the three crania one only is 
brachycephalic, the two others being decidedly dolichocephalic. 
The skulls of the Mincopies are remarkable for greater elevation 
and breadth in the frontal region ; whereas those of the Negritos 
have low, narrower, and receding foreheads. They are also 
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somewhat more prognathous than the Mincopies. In fine, it is 
surprising to see the great difference between the skulls of these 
two races of diminutive people, who have been often confounded 
and treated as if they were the same. 

Dr. Feodor Jagor is well deserving of the thanks of anthropo- 
logists for his researches in the Philippines. He has examined 
the caves on the south coast of the island of Samar, formed in 
the steep chalk cliffs. These caves were used by the old inhabi- 
tants, called Pintados by the Spaniards, on account of their tat- 
tooing, as burial-places, and contained numerous coffins, utensils, 
weapons, and trinkets, until a zealous priest, professing Christian- 
ity, did all in his power to destroy them. Dr. Jagor gives an inter- 
esting account of the manner in which he succeeded in collecting 
some of theseremains at Nipa Nipa (Zettschrift fiir Ethnologie,i. 80). 
He also obtained skulls from the cave of Lanang, on the east 
coast of Luzon, and upon these and the crania from Nipa Nipa, 
the distinguished president of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
the accomplished Professor Virchow, read an excellent memoir.* 
What is most striking among these skulls is that one of them is 
considerably deformed by art, in the mode employed by the 
Chinooks and other Flatheads of America. In one or two other 
examples the deformation has not been carried on to the same 
extent, and in others the natural form of the cranium has not 
been interfered with. Craniologists were not aware that this 
extraordinary practice of deforming the skulls of infants had 
ever been in use in the Philippines, but Virchow, by a reference 
to the Voyages Curieux of Melchizedec Thevenot, shows that he 
reports a description of the Philippines by an ecclesiastic, who 
asserts that the inhabitants of some of the islands had the cus- 
tom of placing the heads of their newly-born children between 
two boards, and so compressing them that they no longer re- 
mained round, but were extended in length, and that a flat occiput 
was regarded by them, as it was by the Sandwich Islanders, as 
a mark of beauty. In the Society’s report of the meeting, Vir- 
chow is always represented as referring this account to the end 
_ of the sixteenth century. We should rather ascribe it to the 
end of the seventeenth century. Thevenot lived at that time, 
and published the book in question A.D. 1663 to 1672. 


* « Sitzung der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, am 15 Jan., 1870.” 
Reprinted in Bastian and Hartmann’s Zeitschrift, ii, 151. 
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It is searcely necessary here to follow Virchow in his excellent 
critical memoir upon these skulls. He refers, first of all, to the 
deformed skulls which have been found in different parts of 
Europe. At an early period in Austria, where they gave rise to 
the opinion expressed by Fitzinger and Retzius, that they were 
the remains of Avars. These examples, and those subsequently 
found, it should be distinctly noted, are deformed cylindroidally, 
which we have shown to be the most universally diffused mode 
of distortion, not in the manner of the flat-heads and of the 
Lanang skulls. Virchow points out that Blumenbach, in the 
first edition of his De Varietate Nativa, speaks of having in 
his possession an ancient skull dug out of the Gottingen ceme- 
tery the preceding year, which also appears to have been cylin- 
droidally deformed. Virchow mentions the controversies caused 
by the discovery of these supposed Avarian skulls; and justly 
adds that these controversies have now lost their ground, since 
such crania have been met with in so many different parts of 
Europe. They now can scarcely be regarded as all pertaining 
to any one particular race of people. In the year 1857, the 
writer expressed a similar opinion, saying that they were pro- 
bably not Avar skulls, but belonged to tribes who had died in 
their native seats.* A Turkish example, recently discovered, 
tends to confirm this view. It was found in the Turkish ceme- 
tery Kiisschiich Mezaristan, at Pera, and is in the hands of Dr. 
Weisbach. It presents evident marks of this cylindroidal de- 
formation. Virchow most rationally opposes the notion of the 
propagation of this deformation from one part of the world to 
another by the wandering of tribes, deduced, as it has been, on 
the futile ground of the resemblance of the mode of distortion 
among different and remote peoples. He says that, by a certain 
accordance in the human mind, which often enough takes us by 
surprise, the like customs have established themselves in the 
most diverse places. 

One of the main points to which Professor Virchow draws 
attention, and it is a point of much interest in its relation to 
what précedes, is, that the skulls from the caves in the Philip- 
pines, which may be regarded as old, if not ancient, and must, 
at latest, be attributed to the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, since no author mentions the custom of distortion after 


* Crania Britannica, p. 42. 
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Thevenot, are brachycephalic. Hence, it appears to be quite 
unquestionable, that this brachycephalic race, which must have 
inhabited the islands for a very long time, had nothing to do 
with the Negritos. Virchow at this point falls into an error in 
his reasoning ; for he goes on to say that the Negritos stand in 
relation to the Australians, who are all distinguished by the rela- 
tive small breadth of their skulls in comparison with the rela- 
tive considerable length. Professor Virchow qualifies this sup- 
posed relationship between the Negritos and the Australians 
with the remark, “so far as is yet known”. It is apparent that 
he has in some measure allowed himself to be imposed upon by 
the fashionable jumbling of races together. Little or nothing 
had been known of the craniology of the Negritos anterior to 
the study of the Acta skulls mentioned in this notice. But 
these crania go far to prove that the Negritos are a dolichoce- 
phalic race. This is quite sufficient to confirm the affirmation 
of Virchow, that the ancient brachycephalic race of the caves 
has nothing to do with the Negritos. And this discrepancy 
between these ancient people and the Negritos is a valid ground 
for the rejection of the hypothesis of Dr. Semper, that’ the 
Negritos were the aboriginal inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands ; 7. ¢., in the sense of being the sole autochthones, from 
whom the other races have descended by permutation, either in 
the Darwinian or any other way. That they are aborigines, or 
autochthones in the truest sense, there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt. The only question for doubt is, whether the Bisayans are 
not equally aborigines. 

The superficial observations, upon which the opinion alluded 
to by Professor Virchow, of thé relationship between the Ne- 
eritos and the Australians, is founded, will not bear any examin- 
ation. The Australians constitute most clearly a race sui 
generis, and their like is not to be found in any other race out 
of their own continent, either ancient or modern. Even their 
nearest neighbours, the Tasmanians, with whom they have been 
constantly confounded, differed from them most distinctly. And 
if the usual specific characters are of any value whatever, the 
Australians and the Negritos must be entirely different races, 
having nothing whatever to do with one another. It is not 
necessary in this place to point out the specific characters of 
these two peoples, and to show how much they are contrasted. 
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That resemblances may be found to exist between the Austra- 
lians and almost any other race of mankind, which are made the 
bases of hypotheses, is not at all questionable. 

Professor Virchow next endeavours to make a comparison be- 
tween the ancient skulls of the caves and those of modern so- 
called Malay populations, and also of the modern races of the 
Philippines. He acknowledges that his materials for such com- 
parison are inadequate. Still, as far as they go, they lead him 
to conclude that the cave skulls do not agree with the so-called 
Malays of the Indian Archipelago, nor with the Bisayans of the 
Philippines. 

Another series of six skulls, taken from another cave at Nipa 
Nipa, Virchow finds to belong to a distinct category. They have 
a more modern appearance, and are distinguished by presenting 
unequivocal marks of syphilis. Hence, it is probable that they 
belong to a period soon after the Spanish conquest. 

This memoir of Professor Virchow could not be entirely passed 
over, although we have here considered it very imperfectly, as it 
forms an important supplement to Dr. Semper’s description of 
the Negritos. 








Art. TIL—MR. DARWIN’S HYPOTHESIS OF PAN- 
GENESIS AS APPLIED TO THE FACULTY 
OF MEMORY.* 
By Atrrep Sanpers, M.R.C.S., F.A.S.L. 





Menmory, being one of the faculties of the human mind, falls 
naturally within the scope of anthropological science, which is 
devoted to the study, not only of man in general, but also of 
the man in particular, and I have, therefore, the less hesitation in 
laying these few remarks before the Society, hoping to elicit 
during the discussion some views or opinions which may serve 
to throw some light on a difficult and obscure subject. 

It is necessary for my purpose that I should first of all take 
into consideration this question, Is thought a function of the 
brain? This, I think, can only be answered in the affirmative. 


* Read before the Anthropological Society of London, April 19th, 1870. 
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One fact out of many may be cited as being sufficient to prove 
it. I allude to the fact that a small spicula of bone pressing on 
the brain annihilates all thought and feeling; this is the invari- 
able result of any pressure on that organ, however produced. As 
an illustration of my meaning, I will take the case of a person 
struck with apoplexy ; in this case, a small quantity of blood 
being effused in or near the ventricle, the person becomes imme- 
diately insensible and practically dead to the external world ; he 
may either die in reality, or recover his senses wholly or par- 
tially ; in the former case, the damage to the brain is too great 
to allow the machine to keep on going; in the latter, either not 
any, or very few, fibres are broken, but only pushed aside, the 
person returning to health or remaining more or less imbecile. 
The sense of vision gives a good representation of the relation 
of mind to the brain. We have here an apparatus, the retina, 
calculated to receive impressions or pictures of the external 
world ; a commissure, the optic nerve, conveying these impres- 
sions to the inferior ganglia of the brain; another commissure, 
the diverging fibres, conveying them thence to the peripheral 
cells, where the mind first becomes cognisant of them, but how 
is a mystery too deep for our present powers, and which I have 
not time here to examine. This being the process gone through 
in seeing, let us now cut through the optic nerve: total blind- 
ness is the result. The apparatus, the eye, is perfectly healthy, 
and able to represent external impressions ; the ganglia at the base 
of the brain are perfectly healthy, and able to receive and transmit 
those impressions to the peripheral cells; the external force, 
light, is there, still capable of giving those impressions. Where, 
then, is the fault? The conductor is broken, the electricity 
cannot pass, no communication can be made, and no impression 
can be received. 

Now, let us draw the parallel between this case and that of 
the clot in the ventricles. We have here, also, an apparatus, the 
peripheral cells, calculated to receive the impressions of the 
mind, and to transmit them through a commissure, the con- 
verging fibres, to the ganglia at the base of the brain; thence, 
through the medulla oblongata and the nerves, which may also 
be called commissures, to all parts of the body. In the former 
case, we cut through the optic nerve ; in the latter, we have a 
clot of blood breaking through one of the commissures: all the 
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rest of the apparatus, the receiver and transmitters, may be 
perfectly healthy, yet there is no apparent thought or mind ; the 
machine is out of order, the conducting wires are broken; but 
as, in one case, the light continues to exist although the sufferer 
cannot see, so, in the other, it is just possible that mind may 
still exist although the sufferer cannot feel or think. Thus, it 
will be seen that thought is not considered to be a product of 
the brain-cells, any more than light can be a product of the cells 
of the retina; yet these brain-cells are necessary for the com- 
munication between mind and the external and internal world, 
and are used up in the process of thinking and willing, in the 
same way that the cells of the retina are used up and require 
renewing in the process of seeing. 

Having thus considered the question whether thought is a func- 
tion of the brain, I will now turn to the consideration of that faculty 
of the mind which is called memory. Sir William Hamilton, 
as quoted by Mr. John Stuart Mill, regards memory as the 
mental representation of events passed away, and the represent- 
ation only, as it is self-evident that what is past cannot be pre- 
sent, and that the trust in memory is entirely a belief, there 
being no mode of verification. Mr. John Stuart Mill,* in his 
theory, considers mind to be a series of feelings, and nothing 
more, and looks upon memory as an ultimate fact incapable of 
explanation, which appears to me to be a great defect; for, 
surely, a theory expressly framed to give an explanation of 
mental phenomena ought to include memory, which can be no 
more an ultimate fact than mind itself, and if one is capable of 
explanation so ought the other to be. 

Let us now see what light can be thrown on the opinions of 
one philosopher by those of another. I allude to Mr. Darwin, 
whose theories, however much they may be opposed or contro- 
verted, certainly mark the commencement of a new era in the 
history of the study of the organic sciences. Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis of Pangenesis, at first sight, seems rather startling; but 
the more one considers it, the more one feels convinced that it 
points to the right direction for solving the problems of which it 
treats. It also seems capable of explaining the difficulties of 
Mr. Mill’s theory. It being granted that the mental faculties 
depend upon the brain, and that the brain-cells may give off 


* Mill upon Hamilton, pp. 212 and 213. 
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self-propagating gemmules indefinitely, everything becomes plain. 
In contemplating a beautiful landscape, or listening to a strain 
of music, the mind becomes cognisant of the landscape or music 
by means of brain-cells arranged in an appropriate manner. In 
after times, when we recollect the landscape or music, the mind 
recognises it by means of cells bearing an hereditary resemblance, 
in arrangement and form, to the original cells which gave the 
first impression ; hence the possibility of representing to the 
mind the landscape or music when they are not present. This 
hereditary likeness is supposed to be caused by the gemmules 
which the original cells give off, in greater or less number, 
according as the impression is greater or less; while the gem- 
mules remain dormant, the landscape or music is forgotten ; but 
when they meet with the partially developed cells, or gemmules 
which precede them in the regular order of growth, they become 
developed, and the landscape or music is recalled to mind ; in 
other words, when one thinks of something which puts one in 
mind of the landscape or music, the cells which cause that 
thought are the cells which immediately precede the gemmules 
of the original cells in the order of growth, and are those with 
which the latter have affinity. This explains why, when we 
try to think of something we have forgotten, and which we wish 
particularly to remember, we are obliged to do it indirectly, and 
must go through a long and tedious process, thinking of every- 
thing which has the remotest bearing on the subject, until, at 
last, we think of something which recalls to mind the thing 
sought for. In this case, while one group of cells after another 
grow to maturity and die off, as one thought after another passes 
through the brain, the gemmules in question lie dormant be- 
cause the cells which precede them in the proper order of growth 
have not yet appeared ; but, as soon as the group of cells arises 
which cause that something to be thought of which recalls the 
thing sought for, then the gemmules find their affinities, grow 
to maturity in their turn, and the remembrance sought for is 
complete. This process occurs successively for each thought as 
it arises during the whole series. 

Things are forgotten on the supposition that the mind cannot 
recognise the gemmules until they arrive at the proper size, and 
become units. If memory depended on direct descent of units 
from each other, growing to full size by self-division or budding, 
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nothing would ever be forgotten. It might be objected that, if 
these gemmules were like those of Mr. Darwin, children ought 
to recollect what occurred to their parents; but these gemmules 
must be supposed to have a different nature from those of Pan- 
genesis, which are assumed to have an affinity for the generative 
organs, and to be principally collected in the zoosperms and ova. 
The gemmules which cause memory are much more perishable, 
and have affinity only for the units of the brain substance ; they 
are more perishable, inasmuch as one forgets most of the things 
which happen, and remembers only the most prominent events. 
Moreover, I think that they are derived more from groups of 
units than from single ones, as one generally forgets details—as, 
for instance, in reading a book, one remembers only the general 
tenour of the argument, forgetting the words. If the attention 
is very little excited, the gemmules are very small in number, 
and soon perish, their ancestral cells having small vitality or too 
short existence to give origin to them; in this case, the thing is 
irretrievably forgotten. On the other hand, the gemmules may 
lie dormant for years, simply propagating themselves as gem- 
mules until the proper units appear, causing them to grow to 
maturity, and then the picture of some long past event comes 
before one without any apparent cause. This may occur in re- 
visiting places ; and very often in fevers, when these hidden 
away gemmules are most likely to find their affinities, the wild 
thoughts coursing through the brain presenting every possible 
combination of units, so that, if there are any gemmules in 
existence, they are almost sure to meet with cells preceding them 
in the regular order of growth. This hypothesis explains also 
the fact that very old people remember better the events of their 
youth than the events of yesterday, for the brain-units partici- 
pate in the general decline of vigour in the units of all the rest 
of the body; but, in youth, when all the ideas are fresh and 
vigorous, the brain-units give off gemmules endowed with great 
vitality, which may enable them to survive the weaker ones 
given off at a more recent period. 

Memory can be cultivated ; for the more the attention is fixed 
on any matter, and the more it is thought over, the greater 
number of units are engaged in it—perhaps, several generations, 
propagated by cell-division or otherwise, each generation giving 
off its gemmules—so that there would be a much greater chance 
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of their surviving, and finding units to which they would have 
affinity. In learning their lessons, schoolboys have a habit of 
saying them aloud; in this way, the brain receives a greater 
number of impressions: not only the units connected with the 
organ of sight, but also those of hearing and motion, are called 
into action, and a greater number of units give off a greater 
number of gemmules, and the lesson is consequently remembered 
better than if only those of one organ were engaged. 

The brain, then, on this hypothesis, consists not only of the 
cells of ganglia, or grey substance, together with connecting 
fibres, but also of gemmules, or extremely minute particles of 
germinal matter, derived from previously existing cells, scattered 
throughout the brain, which have an affinity for cells descending 
from ancestors, whose position in the brain was immediately 
contiguous in time and space to those from which they them- 
selves are derived. 





Art. IV.—MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION* 


THE appearance of Mr. Cox’s work forms an epoch in the 
development of the Science of Religion. With infinite la- 
bour, the author has brought together the myths and popular 
tales of the Indo-European peoples ; and, by application of the 
principles of comparative philology, has shown, not only that 
they embody the same ideas, but also that these ideas have a 
purely physical basis. This was, of course, not possible without 
frequent reference to the labours of other writers; but Mr. Cox 
has availed himself of their researches in no servile spirit. The 
result is, unquestionably, a great triumph for the comparative 
philologists, although whether their method alone is sufficient to 
explain the source of Aryan mythology is open to doubt. This 


we will consider, after we have described the system which Mr. 


* The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By George W. Cox, M.A. 2 vols. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1870. 
The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
Part I.—Heathenism and Mosaism. Rivingtons : 1869. 
«* Lectures on the Science of Religion”, by Professor Max Miiller (Fraser’s 
Magazine for April, May, June, July, 1870). 
VOL. I. M 
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Cox and his fellow-workers have sought to establish, and we will 
then point out what was doubtless the origin of the religious 
idea itself. 

At the foundation of all Aryan mythology, says Mr. Cox, is a 
belief in “a living Power, to whom men stand in the relation of 
children to a father.” This faith gives itself utterance, as shown 
by the Vedic as well as the Homeric poems, “in names denoting 
purely sensuous objects, and thus furnishing the germ of a sen- 
suous mythology.” Primitive man did not distinguish between 
consciousness and personality ; and, knowing nothing of the con- 
ditions of life, he invested all things on earth or in the heavens 
“with the same vague idea of existence. The sun, the moon, 
the stars, the ground on which he trod, the clouds, storms, and 
lightning, were all living beings.” They were, by an inevitable 
necessity of language, conscious beings also, and thus “there 
would be no bare recurrence of days and seasons, but each 
morning the dawn would drive her bright flocks to the blue 
pastures of heaven before the birth of the lord of day from the 
toiling womb of night. Round the living progress of the new- 
born sun there would be grouped a lavish imagery, expressive of 
the most intense sympathy with what we term the operation of 
material forces, and not less expressive of the utter absence of 
even the faintest knowledge. Life would be an alternation of 
joy and sorrow, of terror and relief; for every evening the dawn 
would return leading her bright flocks, and the short-living sun 
would die.” 

The primary source of myths is to be found in the “ sponta- 
neous utterances of thoughts awakened by outward phenomena”. 
These expressions would vary with the ever-varying aspects of 
Nature ; and, when men had forgotten their exact meaning, “ old 
epithets would become the names of new beings, and the legends 
so formed would constitute the class of secondary myths.” The 
most fruitful source of mythical phrases would be found in the 
daily or yearly course of the sun, the child of night, or darkness 
and the bridegroom of the dawn, which “ came before he was born, 
and died as he rose in the heavens.” Thus, the sun is said to 


have “strangled the serpents of the night; ..... ...-he had to do 
battle with clouds and storms......... Sometimes he looked be- 


nignly on the face of his mother or his bride, who come to greet 
him at his journey’s end. Sometimes he was the lord of heaven 
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and of light, irresistible in his divine strength ; sometimes he 
toiled for others, not for himself, in a hard, unwilling servitude. 
His light and heat might give life or destroy it..... He might 
be the child destined to slay his parents, or to be united at the 
last in an unspeakable peace to the bright dawn, who for brief 
space had gladdened his path in the morning. He might be 
the friend of the children of men, the remorseless foe of those 
powers of darkness who had stolen away his bride. He might 
be a warrior whose eye strikes terror into his enemies, or a wise 
chieftain skilled in deep and hidden knowledge. Sometimes he 
might appear as a glorious being doomed to an early death, 
which no power could avert or delay. Sometimes grievous hard- 
ships and desperate conflicts might be followed by a longer 
season of serene repose........ He would have many brides in 
many lands, and his offspring would assume aspects beautiful, 
strange, or horrible......... . He might be the destroyer of all 
whom he loved ; he might slay the dawn with his kindling rays; 
he might scorch the fruits who were his children ; he might woo 
the deep blue sky, the bride of heaven itself, and an inevitable 
doom might bind his limbs on the blazing wheel for ever and 
ever.” 

From the fact that most of the incidents mentioned in this 
and analogous Hellenic stories are common to the solar myths of 
different Aryan peoples, the conclusion is drawn that the germ 
of these myths must have been known to the different members 
of the Aryan family while they were still united. There were 
undoubtedly certain differences in the development of the myth; 
but these may be accounted for by the difference in character of 
the people themselves, and by the varying conditions of Nature 
by which they were surrounded and influenced. Those pheno- 
mena which are the most striking in their contrasts would more 
especially influence the developments of the common myth ; and 
thus, although the mythologies of both the north and the south 
may be traced chiefly to names which have been grouped around 
the sun ; that of the Greeks has been founded on the recurrence 
of day and night, while the Scandinavian and Teutonic myths 
refer to the alternation of summer and winter. The phenomena 
connected with the changes of the year have, however, affected 
to some extent even Hellenic mythology. Thus, “the utter bar- 
renness of the earth, so long as the wrath of Démétér lasts, 
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answers to the locking-up of the treasures in Teutonic folk-lore; 
but the awakening of spring may be said to be the result of the 
return, not only of the maiden from the underworld, but of the 
sun from the far-off regions to which he had departed.” This is 
the idea expressed also in the legend of Dionysos, who answers 
to Persephoné herself, Dionysos being sometimes called the son 
of Démétér. 

To find the key to these mythologies, we must, however, go to 
the Vedic hymns of the Hindus. Here the divine personalities 
of the Greek and Norse legends still retain their character as 
natural phenomena. This can be said of none more certainly 
than of the heroes who are described as taking part in the 
struggle on the plain of Ilion. The story of this struggle is, in 
fact, as Professor Miiller says, nothing but a mythical narrative 
of “the daily siege of the East by the solar powers, that every 
evening are robbed of their brightest treasures in the West.” 
Mr. Cox’s refutation of the arguments of those who seek his- 
torical incidents in this narrative is complete ; and he shows 
that the admission, that the writers of the Jliad “worked 
on some materials provided by ancient tradition”, must lead 
to the conclusion he enforces. “The earliest mythical phrases”, 
says Mr. Cox, “tell us of a hero whose chariot is drawn 
by undying horses, and who is armed with an unerring spear ; 
who is doomed to toil for beings meaner than himself, or 
to die an early death after fighting in a quarrel which 
is not his own; who must be parted from the woman to whom 
he has given his heart, to be united to her again only when his 
days are drawing to an end; in whom may be seen strange 
alternations of energy and inaction, of vindictiveness and gene- 
rosity ; who, after a long struggle, and just when he seemed to 
be finally conquered, scatters his enemies on every side, and 
sinks, when the battle is ended, into a serene and deep repose. 
The outline is but vague; but it involves all tle essential fea- 
tures in the careers of Achilleus and Odysseus, of Meleagros 
and Herakles, of Perseus, Theseus, and Bellerophén; and not 
only of these, but of the great heroes of the lays of the Vol- 
sungs and the Nibelungs, of the romance of Arthur, and the 
epic of Firdusi. In some cases the very names are the same, 
as well as the incidents; in others they translate each other. 


There is thus the closest parallelism between the great epics of 
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the Hellenic and Teutonic tribes, of the Persians and the Hindus; 
and thus, also, the narrative of the Trojan war is not only di- 
vested of all local historical character, but finds its place as one 
among the many versions of the tale which relates the career of 
the great mythical heroes of all lands.” 

The conclusion thus drawn as to the origin of the mythology 
of Aryan peoples is confirmed by a consideration of their popular 
stories, the examination and comparison of which forms one of 
the most valuable parts of Mr. Cox’s work, as it will be the 
most interesting to the general reader. We have not space to 
dwell on these further than to point out the importance of the 
identification of the Master Thief with Hermes, the wind-god of 
so many legends. 

There are, however, several points in which we think Mr. 
Cox, in common with other comparative philologists, fails 
in his treatment of Aryan mythology. In the first place, 
a sufficient distinction is not made between the sun in 
its totality and its several attributes as the source of myth. 
This defect is of the more importance since it is closely related 
to another question, which we think Mr. Cox has very imper- 
fectly considered. We refer to the connection between the 
Aryan deities and those of other races. That such a connection 
exists we are reminded by occasional references in the present 
work ; but it is of a much more fundamental character than 
Mr. Cox appears willing to allow. He could not, however, well 
do otherwise consistently with the view he takes as to the pri- 
mitive nature of the condition of mind exhibited by the Vedic 
poems. He says that the analysis of Aryan mythology leads us 
back to what would seem to be the earliest condition of the 
human mind—that in which. no distinction is made between 
consciousness and personality, resulting in the attribution of 
consciousness without personality to all outward objects, and 
afterwards in the formation of either an anthropomorphous poly- 
theism, or a degrading fetish worship—the belief “in a ma- 
lignant yet unconscious and non-sentient power residing in 
stones and rocks.” 

This view is founded on a total misconception of the ori- 
ginal condition of the human mind. It is quite true that 
the primitive mind makes no distinction between consciousness 
and personality ; but, instead of the latter being merged in the 
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former, as Mr. Cox suggests, it is just the reverse. The savage, 
owing to the supremacy of will over reflection, intensely personi- 
fies ; and, although all the predicative words he uses may be the 
expression of general ideas, yet they are seldom employed except 
with a concrete application. The condition of mind to which Mr. 

‘ox traces the beginning of Aryan mythology, and in which 
man is conscious of his own existence, is of a much later date. 
Consciousness of one’s own existence requires thought, not 
merely of self, but of self in a certain external relation, and the 
idea of such a relation cannot be formed without considerable 
antecedent mental culture. The condition of mind, then, which 
Mr. Cox ascribes to primitive man was really only that of the 
early Aryans, and it implies a long preceding state of develop- 
ment. 

This view is confirmed, and, indeed, required, by the fact, 
which appears to us to be indisputable, that much of what Mr. 
Cox calls Aryan mythology is so only in the sense of having 
received a new form by the activity of Aryan thought. It is 
not at all impossible to derive many of the Hellenic deities 
from a non-Aryan source without at all interfering with their 
physical origin. Thus, Herakles, whatever may be said of Her- 
cules, was undoubtedly none other than the Syrian Sun-god 
Melkarth, and, as such, one of the primeval Pheenician deities. 
So also, although the Greek Apollo was probably an Hellenic 
creation, yet he was really derived from Helios (Sfirya), and 
may be traced to a Phcenician or Chaldean original. The same 
may be said of Athéné and of other deities, male and female. 

That the Aryans themselves originated the ideas connected 
with the daily course of the sun-god is very improbable. They 
may, however, have transferred them from another object, and a 
consideration of the name Aryan may throw much light on the 
question thus raised. This name we have little doubt, notwith- 
standing the other meanings given to it, is closely connected with 
that of the Grecian God of War, Ares (Mars). This, Mr. Cox 
refers to a root denoting “crushing”, but it is, rather, de- 
rived from the Semitic word Av, fire, from which the lion, 
as the symbol of the Sun-god, was called avi, as seen in the 
word Avi-el, “the lion of God.” In Strya (Helios), the Sun-god 
of the Vedas, as also in Arya-man (Ahriman) we have doubtless 
the same root, and the Aryans may be said, therefore, to be sun- 
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worshippers par excellence.* It is, of course, possible that they 
were not the originators of this worship, but only the first to 
give the sun the most prominent position in the circle of the 
gods. However this may be, the incidents of the career of the 
later sun-gods were undoubtedly known to the Chaldeans and 
Pheenicians, while early Hebrew history has a very suspicious 
similarity in many of its incidents to the mythical history of the 
solar deities. With the prominence given to the sun, there was, 
no doubt, also a change of epithets ; but some other more dis- 
tinctive feature than this must be sought for Aryan mythology. 
We shall not be far wrong if we say that this consisted in the 
deification of the light of the sun as distinguished from its heat 
—destroying and fecundating—and from the physical solar orb 
itself. We have not space to develope this idea ; but we may 
point out that the idea of light is at the root of most of the Aryan 
deified aspects of nature. Thus it is with Dyaus, the glistening 
ether; with Varuna, the veiling heaven ; with Mitra and Indra, 
gods of the bright sky. The same idea found its embodiment in the 
dawn-goddess, who, under her many names, and with her varying 
attributes, occupied so important a position in Aryan mytholog 
The most important development, however, presented by this 
mythology was the attribution of intellectual wisdom as the 
highest faculty of its leading divinities. Mr. Cox refers to this 
attribution of wisdom ; but he has either lost sight of its import- 
ance, or he has wrongly thought that it was not within the 
direct scope of his argument. It is, in fact, impossible to under- 
stand aright the religious phenomena exhibited by ancient Aryan 
peoples without taking into consideration the influence of the 
idea of wisdom over their mythologies. It entered largely into 
the spiritual struggle between light and darkness which was 
embodied in the religion of Zoroaster, and which Mr. Cox has 
very inadequately treated within the limits of five pages. 
Through the Persian cult, it may be traced up even into Chris- 
tianity itself, in the logos of which we have a reproduction of the 
creative word of Ormuzd. 

The defects in Mr. Cox’s work may be referred to two causes, 
the most practical of these being a want of appreciation of the 





* Mr. Cox tells us that Savitar (a name for the sun) is represented as 
irresistible, and that the verse which is regarded as the holiest in the Veda 
is addressed to him (vol. 1, p. 385). 
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results of historical inquiry, especially those founded on the 
study of ancient monuments relating to mythology—a de- 
fect which is common to comparative philologists who 
deal with mythological questions. Another cause which 
much diminishes the scientific value of their labours is the 
notion they entertain that religion is founded on a primitive 
idea of a Supreme God. It is this notion, apparently, which 
leads Mr. Cox to say that “the first condition of thought, which 
regarded every object in creation, would have 7 itself only two 
possible developments”—an anthropomorphous polytheism or a 
degrading fetish worship—and which Professor Max Miiller 
expresses when he refers to the African faith, “ with its strange 
worship of snakes and ancestors, its vague hope of a future life, 
and its not altogether faded reminiscence of a Supreme God, the 
Father of the black as well as of the white man.” It is some- 
what strange that, considering the fundamental importance of 
this supposed primitive belief in a great Father God, the source 
of it is not shown. 

Fortunately, we are able, by reference to Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
work, which deals directly with this question, to ascertain 
the philosophical ground on which such a primitive belief 
is supposed to have existed. On consulting this work, we 
find that man has two principal instincts—“the craving 
to find a cause for every effect, and the prosecution of an 
ideal of perfection.” In pursuance of the first, when he sees 
certain natural phenomena which he cannot explain by visible 
agency, he refers it to “a force outside of himself similar to that 
working within him.” Here is the origin of the idea of God— 
“of God, whether many, inhabiting each brook, and plant, and 
breeze, and planet, or as being a world-soul, or as a supreme 
cause, the Creator aud sustainer of the universe.” This, however, 
is not sufficient. Man has a craving for something beyond mere 
sensual pleasure; and he forms an ideal, after which he con- 
tinually presses in pursuance of an instinct leading him to a 
“distant perfection”. Thus, man’s “idea of causation has led 
his intelligence to the conception of a final cause, which he calls 
God. Naturally his ideal adheres. to this intellectual concept, 
and in the final cause he seeks to focus all his conceptions of 
perfection ; and thus God comes to be regarded as all-mighty, 
all-wise, the perfection of justice, of goodness, and of beauty.” 
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Primeval man, however, “saw confusedly piled up above him an 
awful Power, terrible in its might, vague in outline, and myste- 
rious in its nature”, from which he formed his earliest notion of 
God. 

This view of the origin of the idea of God is perfectly con- 
sistent with the physical explanation of mythology. But it is 
not satisfactory. Let it be granted that all savages have formed 
a conception of some mighty being who causes the more 
dreaded phenomena of nature. Yet nothing is more certain than 
that this conception is utterly inoperative as the foundation of 
the religious idea. These phenomena are too transient, or recur 
too seldom, to lead to the formation of any such idea in the 
mind of man. The evils which most powerfully affect the 
savage are those connected with everyday life and cares, and 
the sickness and death of which he is continually reminded on 
each hand, and they are referred simply to the agency of un- 
friendly demons, by whom the savage believes himself to be sur- 
rounded. In this fact, we see the weakness of the very first 
principle laid down by Mr. Baring-Gould. Whatever man may 
be when civilised, in his savage state he has no “craving to find 
a cause for every effect.” Undoubtedly, when any phenomenon 
particularly strikes him by its strangeness, he refers it to the 
operation of a spirit agency ; but this is merely because, in his 
ignorance, everything which is mysterious is so referred. Whence, 
then, the origin of this idea of spirit agency? It is simply the 
result of the belief in the continued existence of the spirits of 
the dead—not dead to the savage, but still living—and whom 
he sees operating in everything which surprises or injures him 
in his daily life. So far from recognising God in these pheno- 
mena, he sees only the activity of man, real although unseen, 
and this fact is sufficient to show that there can be no question 
here of an ideal of perfection. 

The explanation given by this theory of the origin of 
special forms of religious worship, such as that of the planet- 
ary cult, cannot be otherwise than unsatisfactory. The as- 
sertion that, like the evil animals he could not master, “sun, 
moon, and stars were also invested by man with a life and 
knowledge like his own,” really explains nothing. The case is 
made worse when it is said that nature-worship is “the concen- 
tration of force in material objects”—thus resolving this phase of 
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religion into fetishism, which is defined as “a concentration of 
spirit, or deity, upon one point.” Mr. Baring Gould is at least 
consistent. With him fetishism is not limited to any form of 
superstition or religion. Nor could it be, since he sees in it only 
the localisation of divine force. Hence, “every temple and 
shrine and priest is a recognition of fetishism.” Planetary 
worship was, certainly, in some sense, fetishic, but this is no ex- 
planation of its origin. Nor is the origin of the monotheistic 
belief accounted for when it is said to have resulted from the 
attribution of “the impress on Nature to a Divine power, un- 
fettered by matter, and uninvolved in it.” However true this 
may be as an explanation of the nature of the belief, it does not 
throw any light on the question of its origin. Nor is any real 
advance made by calling in the assistance of the ideas of unity, 
of the infinity of space and time, or of the continuity of sub- 
stance, spiritual or material. It is not too much to say that 
these ideas could not be entertained until the germ of monothe- 
ism was formed. 

That the Hebrews had, up to the time of the later captivity, 
any such monotheistic idea as that supposed by Mr. Baring- 
Gould we do not believe. But even if it were otherwise, the view 
which he takes of the relation of God to nature requires that he 
should discard monotheism, since, although it “ provides morality 
with a strong and stable foothold,” yet it has a tendency “to 
narrow the mind, destroy sympathy, and arouse intolerance.” 
Nor is pantheitsm more satisfactory, since on this, we are told, no 
system of ethics can be based. Mr. Baring-Gould, therefore, calls in 
the aid of materialism, and he says : “ Pantheism gives us an abso- 
lute God, anthropomorphism gives us a personal God, materialism 
supplies a link of cohesion. Fuse the ideas, absorb, materialism 
in pantheism, and pantheism in materialism, the result is what 
I call phusitheism.” According to this view, “God is present 
in every force of nature—in heat, electricity, magnetism, attrac- 
tion, gravitation. It is not that heat, electricity, etc., are God, 
but that light, heat, electricity, etc., are the effects of the presence 
of God—effects of His action on the bodies He has given us.” 
God, then, is the spirit of the material universe, but not the uni- 
verse itself, which was created by Him, and from which He is 
independent, because pre-existing and purely spiritual in his 
nature. This is certainly an ingenious mode of getting rid of many 
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of the difficulties attendant on the ordinary orthodox notion of 
the relation of God to nature. Unless we are much mistaken, 
Mr. Baring-Gould has expressed very nearly the idea of that 
relation entertained by such writers as Professor Max Miiller 
and Mr. Cox. It is not very satisfactory, however, from the 
scientifie standpoint, since the very notion of creation, which is 
essential to it, cannot be proved to have any real foundation, 
and because, moreover, the origin assigned for the religious. idea 
is, as we have seen, far from being sufficient. 

What, then, is the true genesis of the religious idea, that which 
ends in the recognition of a Supreme Deity? This idea is, un- 
doubted, founded in Spiritism, that is, in the belief in the exist- 
ence of spirits, who are thought to busy themselves with the 
affairs of men, and whose action is seen in many of the pheno- 
mena of external nature. The savage does not, however, refer these 
phenomena to an activity merely like his own. To him there is 
no such thing as death. The body may decay, but the man still 
lives, and for some time at least after death he is supposed to 
require the ordinary provision of the living. Mr. Baring-Gould 
has well shown this, and we are surprised that he has not seen 
the consequences to which it necessarily leads. The non-obser- 
vance of the rights of the dead is supposed to be resented by 
them ; and in this we have the foundation of the notion enter- 
tained by savage man that he is surrounded by spirits who seek 
to injure him. The most essential duty which the survivors 
owe to the departed is burial, and hence the unburied dead are 
the demons whom the savage chiefly fears. To these, however, 
are added the spirits of enemies, who are supposed to retaliate 
even after death for the injuries they have sustained during 
life. It is evident what an extension this belief may have. Even 
the buried dead require provision for a certain time after death. 
This provision is supposed to keep them from interfering with 
the living, and there would be little difficulty in extending the 
idea, so as to see in similar offerings a means of propitiating the 
demons who are thought to be unfriendly, and even of obtain- 
ing their friendship and assistance. This is the real explanation 
of fetishism and idol-worship. The fetish or the idol is not, as 
Mr. Baring-Gould imagines, the point of concentration of the 
divine force, but simply the object in which the demon is thought 
to become located more or less permanently. 
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We have here the explanation of one phase of spiritism—that 
which is sometimes called the worship of devils. There is, however, 
another phase which has often come to be associated with it, 
and which has had a very important independent development. 
When man has made certain progress in mental culture, his re- 
membrance of the dead ceases to be one only of fear. » The re- 
verence with which the head of the family is viewed during 
life continues after his death, giving rise to what is 
termed ancestor-worship. This phase of spiritism may have a 
still further development. The chief occupies the same position 
towards the tribe as the father does towards the family. Hence 
the ancestor of the chief becomes the protecting spirit of the 
tribe, and at a later stage he may be the national god. 

The source of the reverence which semi-civilised peoples ex- 
hibit for the head of the family is his procreating power; and 
we cannot therefore be surprised that, to those who believe the 
denizens of the spirit-world to have the power of giving the good 
things of life and that a numerous progeny is the best of all 
gifts, the representation of the generative instrument may be- 
come a powerful fetish. This is the origin of the phallic super- 
stition, which is thus seen to combine both of the early phases of 
spiritism. 

We have another point of contact between these forms of 
spiritism in serpent worship. Under certain conditions, wild 
animals may come to be considered as being under the power of 
spirits, if not themselves incarnate demons. Of these animals, 
those noted for their subtlety are often thought to be the embo- 
diments of spirit-ancestors. The serpent is thus treated, and 
hence it has become almost everywhere the symbol of life and 
healing, and of wisdom as representing the spirit-world. There 
can be no wonder that, although not itself directly a symbol of 
generation, it came to be associated with the worship of those 
spirits whoare thought especially to preside over human fecundity. 
The phallic superstition itself, however, had a special development 
such as that which ancestor-worship underwent. The spirit who was 
supposed toreside in the local phallic emblem became the guardian 
of the tribe, and when the power of the tribe was extended over a 
whole country, it would become the national deity presiding over 
generation. This would be still more likely to ensue when man 
began to consider his relation to nature in general, and when he 
saw in the planets the arbiters of human destiny. Rulers over 
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all men, they became in some sense universal deities; and 
Saturn, as the highest and the most distant of the'known planets, 
was thought to be the especial guardian and controller of human 
fecundity. Hence the upright phallic figure and the serpent came 
to be the emblems of Saturn, the erect god, who was received by 
most of the peoples of antiquity as the supreme deity. The phallic 
pillar-gods had many developments, but the most important was 
certainly that which is known as Semitic monotheism. This 
was nothing but the recognition of the national god as the father 
of the people ; and it originated purely in the idea of a genera- 
tive deity, who, at first the all-embracing Saturn, afterwards be- 
came the Sun-god. 

By the side of this superstition was springing up another 
phase of what may be called phallism. When man came to 
cultivate the ground, he saw that he was dependent on the or- 
derly changes of the seasons for a return to his labour. The ex- 
treme value, too, as means of subsistence, of the buffalo and the 
goat, the first domestic animals, led to their being considered 
as typical of the fecundity of nature. Hence, when on the de- 
velopment of agriculture, the course of the great luminary 
through the heavens was mapped out, these animals took the 
chief places among the signs of the zodiac, and ultimately be- 
came the incarnation, in Egypt at least, of the supreme god of 
nature. The moon appears at first to have occupied this posi- 
tion, although there is no doubt that the sun ultimately took 
the place of both the moon and Saturn as the great lord of fe- 
cundity. Thus the phallic idea was at the foundation of the 
planetary cult of all the peoples of antiquity. This was, how- 
ever, only a phase of spiritism, and it almost necessarily led to 
the establishment of the religious mysteries in which the passage 
from death to life was represented. 

Even in the most spiritualised form taken by the doctrines 
taught in the mysteries, and which fully recognised the sun-god 
as the source of life, there is no trace of monotheism. They en- 
forced rather a triad of divinities, founded on the three orders of 
time, with a duality of principles; and it was only when the 
quasi-monotheism of the early Hebrews was brought into contact 
with Persian thought that the former was resolved into the 
purer monotheism of the later Hebrew prophets. All the ideas 
of divinity embraced by these religions are thus traceable to the 
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fecundating power of the sun. To the Aryan mind, however, 
which, moreover, deified almost every phase of nature, other 
attributes were more striking, especially that of light, from which 
arose the further idea of intellectual wisdom. It was this which 
gave its special tone to the religious system of Zoroaster and to 
the teachings of Gautama, who, without abandoning Hinduism, 
sought to attain happiness in a future state by adherence in the 
conduct of life to the simple dictates of conscience guided by 
reason. Finally, Christianity, by appropriating the sublimest 
precepts, with many of the dogmas, of its predecessors, showed 
its connection with the earlier cults, while establishing its claim 
to be the universal religion and holding up Christ, as already 
was Mithra in the Persian faith, for the guidance and pattern of 
mankind. This is the conclusion reached in the course of the 
actual development of the religious idea. In Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
philosophic system the divine pattern furnished by Mithra or 
Christ becomes the ideal of perfection necessary to the proper 
development of man’s nature, and which is found not only in 
Christ, the divine incarnation of male perfection and the great 
Exemplar for man, but in Mary, who furnishes the model re- 
quired by woman. 

The final result to be considered must necessarily be the same in 
whatever way religious phenomena are explained, seeing that 
this result is furnished by the existence of such phenomena. The 
difference must therefore be in the principle applied for their 
explanation ; this, in the hypothesis of Mr. Baring-Gould, being 
the primitive belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, whereas 
the theory we have advanced requires only the belief in the con- 
tinued existence of the human spirit, notwithstanding apparent 
death. It may be thought that so long as the final state of be- 
lief is the same, it does not matter from what source this be- 
lief has been derived. Practically, and with relation to the con- 
duct of life, it does not ; but it is far otherwise when the relation 
of man to God is considered. We have a proof of this in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s philosophy, which requires for its starting- 
point the idea of creation, an idea which is utterly repugnant 
to the natural hypothesis above stated. The religious idea is 
strictly the result of a process of intellectual development, and 
there is no ground for supposing that man himself, or the world 
of which he forms a part, has originated by any but an analo- 
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gous process. On the hypothesis of creation there is no abso- 
lute guarantee that the results of a religious development, 
such as that supposed by Mr. Baring-Gould, are the expression 
of truth. The very fact, however, of certain ideas being 
arrived at in the course of the orderly evolution of the human 
mind is positive proof of their relative truth. We say relative, 
since it is probably impossible, with our present experience, to 
arrive at positive truth as to the nature of God or man’s relation 
to Him. According to this view, every fresh advance made by 
the human mind in this direction is a step further towards posi- 
tive truth. It is the spirit, however, and not the letter of the 
new teaching which is entitled to be thus considered; since the 
human mind has an unhappy tendency to embody its religious 
ideas in intellectual dogmas, which, from the very nature of the 
case, must be false. We have an example of this in the idea of 
incarnation, which it has been Mr. Baring-Gould’s object to de- 
velope. As stated by him, this constitutes a great advance 
in Christian belief, but in reality it only points to the still 
more developed notion that not only Christ, but mankind also, 
is a divine incarnation, that is, an evolutional product of the 
divine energy. 

Our task is completed, and it remains for us only to give our 
general estimate of the books which have called forth these re- 
marks. Judged either together or separately, we think that they 
must be considered as constituting most important signs of the 
times. Mr. Baring-Gould’s work is in some sense more impor- 
tant than its companion. It exhibits the phenomenon of a 
clergyman of the Church of England seeking to establish a phi- 
losophy of religious belief without calling in the aid of revelation, 
and founded on the idea of the moral capacity of man’s nature, 
instead of its innate corruption. The possibility of doing this is 
the legitimate conclusion to which a rational view of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Divine incarnation must lead ; and its enuncia- 
tion is too hopeful a sign of mental activity and intellectual ad- 
vance not to be received with satisfaction, notwithstanding the 
defects which, as a philosophic system, it must exhibit. 

Mr. Cox’s work, although its fundamental notion as to the 
source of the religious idea may be incorrect, yet perfectly 
establishes the nature of the marvellous system known as Aryan 
Mythology, and hence throws great light on ancient religious 
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belief in general. For this reason, if for no other, it is deserving 
of most careful study, and it will undoubtedly occupy a fore- 
most place among the works relating to mythology and religion. 








Art. V.—PREHISTORIC ARCHAOLOGY.* 





THE city of Salisbury has long enjoyed a high degree of his- 
torical and ecclesiastical renown ; and its spire has, from its anti- 
quity and its exquisite architectural proportions, been able to hold 
its exalted head above most other like structures. An additional 
archeological glory is now conferred upon this city by the acqui- 
sition of a Museum, which has been established, and is there 
maintained, by the liberality of Mr. William Blackmore, of 
Liverpool and London. Placed in a district abounding in traces 
of peoples long since passed away, and of whom no authentic 
record has been left, Salisbury is the fitting metropolis of Pre- 
historic Archeology. The plains of Wiltshire and the hills of 
Dorsetshire are studded with tumuli, holding beneath them the 
evidences of the amount of civilisation to which the vanished 
races had attained. Over and above this special local interest, 
the Blackmore Museum has been endowed, by its public-spirited 
founder, with the valuable collection of American antiquities 
made by Messrs. Squier and Davis, in their exploration of 
tumuli and mounds in the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio. 

Of the objects thus brought together from all parts of the 
world, Flint Chips is a catalogue—and something more, the 
several series of objects enumerated therein being accompanied 
by a context presenting a full account of the literature of these 
monuments of prehistoric Man. That this has been no light 
task may be inferred from the fact that the contents of the 
Blackmore Museum occupy two hundred and fourteen cases, 
arranged in four groups. These groups are: 

1. Remains of animals found associated with man. 

2. Implements of stone. 

3. Implements of bronze. 

4, Implements, weapons, and ornaments of modern savages, 

* Flint Chips. By Edward F. Stevens. 8vo. Pp, 593. London: 1870. 
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which serve to throw light upon the use of similar objects be- 
longing to prehistoric times. 

These several groups are again discussed by the author under 
the following divisions: viz., Drift Series; Cave Series; Paleeo- 
lithic and Neolithic Periods of the Stone Age ; Lake Dwellings ; 
Shell Mounds ; Tumuli. 

The explanatory context by which Mr. Stevens has connected 
the whole series possesses independent importance beyond its 
relation to the groups of objects of which it treats. It is com- 
piled from the latest and most trustworthy authorities ; and so 
extended has been the author’s research among books having 
any reference to his subjects, that his pages may be said to 
bristle with references. 

Mr. Stevens will find among his readers a cordial acceptance 
of his statement, that he has “ endeavoured to make Flint Chips 
a record of facts rather than an exposition of speculative 
theories.” Not that he would have us to suppose that he has 
formed for himself no definite general views upon the subject of 
Prehistoric Archeology. The one guiding idea that pervades 
this collection is progress. To illustrate the various steps in the pro- 
gress of races, from the most barbarous state of man’s existence ; 
to show that through the special forms of weapons and imple- 
ments invented by savage tribes there has been evinced “a con- 
dition not so much of degradation as of arrested or retarded 
progress, and to see that, notwithstanding many halts and re- 
lapses, and a very varied rate of movement in different races, the 
march of human intellect has been always onward”—is the prin- 
ciple held in view by the founder. In developing his views, 
Mr. Blackmore has been most ably seconded by the Curator of 
the museum, the author of the work before us. With reference 
to the progressive improvement in the inventive skill of races, 
as afforded by the discoveries of prehistoric implements, the 
author appropriately quotes the following from Mr. John Evans: 
—“Any one comparing the exquisitely made axe-hammers and 
delicately chipped flint arrow-heads of the Bronze age with the 
rude implements of the Paleolithic period, cannot but perceive 
the advance that had been made in skill and adaptation of 
means to end” (p. xiii). 

It is well shown by the author, and the point is well worthy 
the attentive consideration of those who are disposed to under- 
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rate the ancient date of the flint implements, that “evidence of 
progress in prehistoric times is not limited to the improvement 
shown in the manufacture of implements ; it extends also to the 
indications afforded by these objects, the introduction of new 
habits of life; such, for instance, as the practice of agriculture 
and the use of cereals for food.” With the discovery of the 
use of grain as food, and the consequent introduction of agricul- 
ture, a total change from the unsettled nomad life would follow, 
with its inevitable subdivision of labour, the pursuits of com- 
merce, and an advance in civilisation. This gradual progress, 
Mr. Stevens (as already observed) follows up in the arrangement 
of the museum at Salisbury, and in his instructive exposition of 
the series of objects therein. 

In his chapter on the Mammalian Remains, Mr. Stevens has 
brought together a mass of extremely interesting facts and 
inferences bearing upon the natural history of prehistoric times, 
and, to use a paradox, giving us an historical sketch of the aspect 
of things of which no history has been preserved. The bones 
and teeth that are scattered in the drift, with their altered 
chemical composition—all trace of gelatine having disappeared 
—speak to the lapse of time since they were deposited where 
they are found ; and demonstrate a state of climate differing from 
the present, and a fauna, in like manner, different, but corre- 
spondent to their surrounding conditions. Thus, “the musk- 
sheep, reindeer, lemmings, pouched marmot, mammoth, and 
woolly rhinoceros, are all animals peculiarly adapted for living 
in an arctic climate. Our downs were tenanted by vast droves 
of rather small, but hardy, horses, not unlike the half-wild forest 
ponies of the present day, by large herds of deer, and shaggy- 
maned bisons. The stillness of the night, we may believe, was 
not unfrequently broken by the terror inspiring roar of a hungry 
lion, or, perchance, by the howling of a pack of wolves, or the 
hideous discord of the savage hyzenas quarrelling over some half- 
‘ putrid carcase of a young rhinoceros, making the air re-echo with 
their peculiar yells—that strange, half-human expression of 
savageness and mirth” (p. 13). 

The following extract furnishes, to our apprehension, a more 
striking illustration of Darwin’s law of natural selection than 
of the @ priori doctrine it enunciates :—“ In examining the bones 
at Fisherton, one has been forcibly struck with the fact, that the 
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same divine and beneficent law which at the present day pre- 
vents the injurious increase of any one race obtained also at the 
remote period now under consideration. The too rapid extension 
of the herbivora, or vegetable feeders, was kept within proper 
limits by the presence of the very formidable carnivora, or flesh- 
eaters. Nor was this all; for it will be seen that amongst the 
former the great bulk of the bones belong either to the very 
young or very old individuals: in both cases indicating that it 
was the weak, the sickly, and comparatively useless members 
that were sacrificed for the benefit of the strong and healthy” (p. 
14). It admits of no dispute, after the conclusive demonstration of 
Mr. Darwin, that it is a law of nature that the weak must go to 
the wall; but the @ priori argument above quoted places the 
matter in a somewhat different light. It was, we have heard, no 
less an authority than Coleridge, who argued, on @ priori grounds, 
that the final cause of the nose was snuff-taking. No devout 
mind will deny that the laws of nature are of divine origin ; but 
we do not see the work of a beneficent divinity in the creation 
of one race simply to be destroyed by another. The notion is 
plainly human, not divine. 

An interesting and more logical inference is that from the 
fact that, in the reindeer-horns disinterred, the same proportion 
is observable as in the present day—viz., four or five shed 
antlers to every pair found attached to the skull—affording an 
argument that the animals have lived and died where now we 
find their fossilised remains (p.17). In like manner, the old 
teeth of the mammoth that have been pushed out in the process of 
dentition are evidence adduced of its having lived in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the spot where these teeth were found. 

Having at some length noticed the flint weapons and utensils 
of the Drift, Cave, Stone Age, Paleolithic and Neolithic Periods, 
the author describes the method of making flint and stone 
implements. On this topic, we borrow the following passage 
from Mr. Evans, “On the Manufacture of Stone Implements in 
Former Times.”* 


“1. That, in the Paleolithic, or River-gravel Drift Period, 
implements were fashioned by chipping only, and were not 


* Transactions of International Congress: Prehistoric Archeology. P.193. 
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ground or polished. The material used was, moreover, as far as 
at present known, almost exclusively flint. 

“2. That, in the Reindeer, or Cavern, Period of Central France, 
though grinding was not practised, yet greater skill in flaking 
flint, and in working up flakes into serviceable tools, was exhi- 
bited. In some places, as at Langerie, surface chipping is found 
on the flint arrow-heads, and recesses. had been worked in other 
hard stones than flint, though no other stones had been used for 
cutting purposes. 

3. That, in the Neolithic, or Surface Stone, Period of Western 
Europe, other materials besides flint were used for the manufac- 
ture of hatchets. Grinding on the edge and on the surface were 
generally practised, and the art of working flint from the edge 
was probably known. The stone axes, at least in Britain, were 
rarely perforated. 

“4, That, in the Bronze Period, such stone implements as re- 
mained in use were, as a rule, highly finished, many of the axes 
being perforated and of graceful form, and some of the flint 
arrow-heads, evincing the highest degree of manual skill.” 


Under a heading, “Tumuli of the Old World”, we have short 
notices of the Homeric tumuli, Scythian tumuli, and the Scan- 
dinavian tumuli, introductory to the consideration of British 
tumuli, so abundant in Wiltshire and adjoining counties. These 
have, as our readers know, been divided by Dr. Thurnam into 
long and round barrows. Those of the south-west of England, 
belonging to the Neolithic Age, according to the same authority, 
and to a period when burying of the dead was the generally 
received mode of disposing of the remains of the dead; while 
round barrows were formed during the period in which crema- 
tion prevailed.- Of the human remains removed from these bar- 
rows it is not necessary to speak in this place, as our publica- 
tions have been the medium for the conveyance of a great share 
of information thereon. 

The Blackmore Museum possesses a large collection of objects 
from the lake-villages of Switzerland. With notices of these is 
given a summary of the information already published on these 
curious remains. As this, however, is compiled from the works 
of Sir John Lubbock, and Dr. John Lee’s translation of Keller’s 
Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, we need only add, that the sum- 
mary will be found useful to those who have not access to the 
original works. A very full catalogue, both from the fauna and 
from the flora of the lake-dwellings, is furnished by the Salis- 
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bury Museum. Thus, we read of wheat, barley, millet, and 
burnt bread, or unleavened cake made of wheat or millet; water 
and marsh plants, weeds of the cornfield, beans, peas, lentils ; 
fruits and berries, ¢.g., apples, apple-pips, cherry-stones, rasp- 
berry and strawberry seeds, dogrose, elder, hazel-nuts, chest- 
nuts, beechmast ; Scotch fir-cones, spruce fir, oak, yew, ash, 
mistletoe, juniper, birch ; yellow flag, water-lily, crowfoot, pond- 
weed, ete., are among the objects enumerated as being found in 
the ruins of the pile structures. 

One hundred and twenty-five illustrations accompany the 
author’s connecting commentary. Among these we may direct 
attention to the representations of American stone-pipes, pre- 
senting, especially from the mounds of Ohio, some of the most 
curious and grotesque specimens of this art. There are pipes of 
the shape of various animals—e.g., tortoise, serpent, frogs, birds, 
quadrupeds, and also heads, human and brute. Our modern 
manufacturers might pay a visit to Salisbury, that would, per- 
haps, prove profitable in the present tobacco furore. Some 
larger stone-pipes, evidently too large for common use, are 
termed by Dr. Davies “calumet idols”. These were found in 
Tennessee, and were probably reserved for ceremonial purposes. 
The use of tobacco is said to have existed in America long 
before its discovery by the Spaniards; and there is no good 
reason for doubting the statement, since it is agreed on all hands 
that it was brought into Europe from the New World, and has 
always been a matter of great importance with the North Ame- 
rican Indian, the calumet, or pipe of peace, being the invariable 
companion of the tribe wherever it goes, in war and in peace, in 
hunger, in want, and in misfortune. In his oblations to the 
Great Spirit, the fumes of tobacco are offered as an acceptable 
incense. Clearly, from the discovery of the stone pipes in pre- 
historic mounds, the custom has an ancient date. 

The scope of Flint Chips being such as our readers will, we 
trust, have gathered from the preceding imperfect abstract, the 
reviewer has had little more to do than to enumerate its con- 
tents. Furthermore, as the author lays no claim to originality, 
criticism is disarmed, We may, however, in conclusion, state 
our opinion, that the author has done himself scant justice in 
the choice of his title, since it conveys no adequate notion of 
either the intention or the execution of the work. From both 
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points of view, it must be admitted that Mr. Stevens has pre- 
sented us with a veritable Guide to Prehistoric Archeology, and 
as such we commend it to the study of all who are interested in 
the topics of which it treats; and who is not so? Homo sum, 
nthil, ete. W. B. K. 








Art. VI—THE ANTIQUITY OF CIVILISATION.* 
By J. W. Jackson, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


CIVILISATION is an important fact in the history of man, of which, 
perhaps, anthropology has yet scarcely taken adequate account. 
Our ideas on the subject are still vague, whether as to the people 
among whom it originated, the period when it commenced, or 
the races more especially susceptible to its influence. We have 
not yet quite outgrown the tuition of a dogmatic theology, and 
the absurd chronology based upon it in this matter; and, as a 
result, are apt to place “the beginning” at a period inadequately 
remote for the vast and complex developments, social, political, 
and intellectual, which even historic, to say nothing of pre-his- 
toric civilisation, implies. We suppose it is almost needless to 
say that in anything approaching to a thorough investigation of 
such a subject, the race-question cannot be excluded. Who were 
the founders of civilisation ? Among what people did its light 
first dawn, and to what division of mankind are its dominant 
characteristics most due? Did it originate independently, from 
many diverse centres, or was it, primarily, the product of one 
ethnic area and of one supremely-endowed race ? 

As yet the replies to these queries must be largely supposititious 
and hypothetical. History, as commonly understood, affords no 
light on the subject. It presents us, at its commencement, with 
religions, laws, languages, and even arts and sciences, implying 
not only one but many cycles of national progress, splendour, 
and decay, as the necessary accompaniments and precursors of 
such advanced forms of social refinement and intellectual cul- 
ture. And while history thus contains internal evidence of its 


* Twelve Lectures on Primitive Civilisations. By John P. Mahaffy, A.M. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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merely fragmentary character and comparatively modern date, we 
can hardly say that philology, mythology, and archeology are 
quite adequate to supplement its deficiencies. These powerful 
instrumentalities are too recent in origin, and, as a consequence, 
far too germal and imperfect to permit us to suppose that they 
have yet even approximately solved the great problem of “ pre- 
historic times.” They have at most only afforded us encouraging 
indications as to the vast possibilities of discovery and the great 
wealth of data, which so temptingly invite the researches of the 
persevering and competent student. 

Notwithstanding this early stage of the inquiry, however, and 
the imperfect use yet made of the means at our command, some 
salient facts of vast importance appear to be looming into visi- 
bility, so that we can already descry the dim outline of great 
events, which are slowly ripening from probabilities into cer- 
tainties. Among these we may say is the fact that there was a 
primitive, and nearly, if not absolutely, independent development 
of Turanian civilisation in Eastern Asia, of which we see the 
traditional and far-off results, and perhaps, in a measure, the 
fossilised forms in modern China and Japan. Judging by anti- 
quity of race, this is probably the oldest phase of civilisation 
now extant, and if so, is worthy of the profoundest study, as 
affording us an insight into the life of a pre-Caucasian age, and 
the capabilities of a non-Caucasian race. 

Another fact of almost equal certainty is the evolution, at a 
very early period, of two distinctly characterised types of Cauca- 
sian civilisation ; the one a product of Semitic, and the other of 
Aryan influences, the former originating in the southern and the 
latter in the comparatively northern portion of the Old World. 
And here again, perhaps, we are almost justified in affirming 
that the Semitic, under its new name of the Cushite, was the 
older of the two. 

Now, these leading facts are not merely matters for archzolo- 
gical research and the gratification of antiquarian curiosity. 
They are, no doubt, roots that strike down into the depths, and 
are almost lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages ; but they lead 
continuously, if not directly, up to results, that hang as ripened 
fruits on the living Ygdrasil branches of-to-day. Nay, we do 
not greatly exaggerate in saying that there never was a time, in 
which these long-transmitted results were more vigorously ope- 
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rative in the way of interaction, than at the present moment. 
Turanian civilisation, old and effete in its spirit, corrupt in its 
institutions, and consequently enfeebled in power and resources, 
has nevertheless accumulated an enormous mass of disciplined 
and industrious humanity on the Asian shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, which, retained in practical isolation for many millenniums, 
is now breaking through its time-honoured barriers, and must, 
ere long, flood the American and Australian expanses of Aryan 
colonisation. While, conversely, the ideas and institutions, but 
more immediately the practical appliances of Aryan Europe, are 
inevitably revolutionising the fossilised quietude and traditional 
immutability of Turanian life in the farther East. Nor is this 
all; for Aryan Europe, with her vast colonial extensions, consti- 
tuting that religious, political, social, and intellectual unity once 
called Christendom, has now attained to such superiority in 
material resources and moral influence, that the entire area of 
Islam simply retains its nominal independence upon sufferance. 

he cross dominates the crescent; and, as a result, the Semitic 
lands of the hither East await their inevitable conquest and 
colonisation by the invading Aryans of the West. 

Thus, amid all the perturbations of race and oscillations of 
power, wherewith history and tradition have rendered us familiar, 
some great tidal movements of a decidedly ethnic character are 
clearly discernible. Perhaps we do not go too far in saying that 
a succession of types is distinctly observable, embracing tle 
Turanians, the Semites, and the Aryans, whereof the last on their 
European area are now, as we have said, the masters of the situa- 
tion, and, judging by the amount of their moral and material 
force, are about, if not to largely supersede their predecessors 
and ancient rivals, to at least baptise them with a powerful in- 
fusion of Aryan blood, and a very effective infusion of Aryan 
ideas and institutions. In truth, the more we study the past, 
the more thoroughly must we be convinced that the collective 
life of humanity has been continuous, and, consequently, that 
present conditions are a result of movements and influences, of 
which the record is preserved, if at all, in the faintest tradition 
or in some obscure myth, but which, could we recover their pre- 
cise outline, might prove interesting not merely to the historian 
and the anthropologist, but also to the statesman and the political 
economist. 
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It is but recently that the study of primitive civilisation has 
become possible. Not only were the requisite data, philological 
and archeological, previously wanting, but there were invincible 
prejudices, both religious and scholastic, which utterly forbad 
anything approaching to a free and untrammelled investigation 
of remote antiquity. The groundless and now admittedly un- 
tenable chronology of Archbishop Usher rendered anything like 
arational account of the rise, fall, and succession of the Egyptian, 
Chaldean, and Assyrian empires impossible, to say nothing of 
Semitic and perhaps Aryan civilisations of a still older date, the 
very existence of which was then unknown. Nor were the 
obstacles arising from a narrow scholasticism much less than 
those originating in a dogmatic theology. A culture that termi- 
nated with the study of classic models very naturally led to the 
conclusion that all true civilization began in Hellas, and that 
not only what was outside but also what was before Greece, and 
this, too, the Greece of history, must be relegated to the realm of 
barbarism. This restricted faith received a severe shock by the 
discovery of the Sanscrit language and literature, and it was still 
more rudely shaken by the revelations of our Egyptologists, to 
say nothing of additional light derived from the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Assyria, and the Himyarie inscriptions of Arabia. 
But the prejudices of centuries are not to be removed in a day. 
We still have histories of philosophy, biographical and otherwise, 
which presuppose that the entire process of Greek culture was 
an independent and isolated development, wherewith the schools 
of India and the theosophies and cosmogonies of Egypt, Chaldea, 
and Persia had nothing to do. So we have speculations on 
Greek mythology, that quite ignore all earlier Aryan data, and 
assume an evolution of the Olympian and pre-Olympian deities 
and legends as a separate and special fact in the history of 
humanity. 

It is here that we see the educational significance, if not the 
historic value of the work whose title precedes this paper. Mr. 
Mahaffy has not added, and indeed does not profess to add, any- 
thing to our previous knowledge of remote antiquity. His book 
is simply a well-arranged summary of existent information re- 
specting the subject of which he treats. He has no profound 
Views, no vast generalisations, and no fertile suggestions for the 
reader already, in any measure, familiar with recent publications 
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and late discoveries bearing on prehistoric ages. A series of 
lectures to the pupils of a ladies’ college was not indeed the 
channel through which we should expect bold views or start- 
ling originality. Such elements would have been unsuited to 
the place and audience, both of which demanded the certitude of 
ascertained knowledge rather than the daring of untried specula- 
tion; and Mr. Mahaffy has shown his good sense by confining 
his prelections within the limits of the former province, rather 
than by indulging himself, to which, on such a subject, there was 
a great temptation, in the more attractive and perhaps more 
showy liberties of the latter. Hence there are no lengthy disser- 
tations on such disputable subjects as the Cushite origin of 
Egyptian and Chaldean civilisation, the pre-Aryan occupation of 
India by some other, and perhaps Semitic race of Caucasian con- 
querors, or the probability of a pre-historic cycle of Celtic civili- 
sation in Western Europe. But in place of this we have a frank 
admission of the great and important discoveries of our Egypto- 
logists, and a very fair statement of what has been learned from 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria. 

The liberality of tone, indeed, throughout the work is most 
commendable, and we can only hope that it is the beginning of 
a reform in our educational processes that will extend from his- 
tory to every other department of knowledge. Hitherto a timid 
orthodoxy, that shrinks alike from the investigations of the 
archeologist and the discoveries of the man of science, lest either 
should unsettle stereotyped ideas, has so far prevailed in the pre- 
paration of our school-books and the tuition of the young, that 
most of us have had not merely to learn, but also to unlearn 
much on arriving at manhood. Now it is time that this should 
cease, and Mr. Mahaffy’s volume is a step in the right direction. 
Should it arrive at a second edition—and it is eminently deserv- 
ing of this—and a yet greater measure of success, we would 
venture to suggest one or two emendations. There is, for exam- 
ple, an undue prominency given to the Semites, so that the young 
reader, familiar only with this work, would probably underesti- 
mate the part played by the Aryans in the great scheme of 
human progress. Again, Mr. Mahaffy speaks of the Arabs as 
being indubitably of one race, overlooking apparently the well- 
known distinction between the Kahtanic peoples of the South 
and East, and the Ishmaelitish tribes of the North and West of 
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the Peninsula. Again, he speaks of them as predominantly no- 
madic, despite all that Palgrave has told us to the contrary, and 
treats their claims to seamanship with something approaching to 
sovereign contempt, notwithstanding their piracy in modern and 
their maritime greatness in ancient times. These, however, are 
slight blemishes in a work that has the transcendent merit of 
attempting to rescue the rising generation from that systematic 
perversion of thought and knowledge, which consisted in teach- 
ing them history on the basis of Rollin, and chronology on the 
scheme of Usher, thus ignoring all the vast discoveries of the 
last forty years, and necessitating a virtual revolution in every 
well-informed mind as to the entire form and aspect of human- 
ity’s remoter past. 

And now, in concluding a notice like the present, it may, 
perhaps, be as well to make a few remarks on “ Primitive 
Civilisation” and “ Prehistoric Times” from the anthropological 
standpoint. We suppose it is almost needless to say that the 
primitive condition of man was that of the savage, and that, 
judging by the type of all savages at the present time, his 
organisation must have been very rude; he would not have been 
fit for the savage condition if it had not been so. This initial 
and, if we may so phrase it, rudimentary stage of humanity 
appears to be still represented, though, doubtless, at many 
grades of removal and improvement, by two very widely dif- 
fused and contrasted types, the Negroid and Turanian, whereof 
the first is man on the plane of nature—perhaps, we may almost 
say one of the fere nature—in the South of the Old World, while 
the other is almost equally man on the plane of nature in the 
North. Of these, the first, although he has had, from time im- 
memorial, the larger part of a vast and fertile continent, toge- 
ther with several large islands, wholly to himself, has never, so 
far as we know, emerged into true civilisation. He has never 
prevailed to lodge lis kings in a palace nor worship his gods 
in a temple, and he has never evolved even the elements of 
literature or science. And not only has he failed to accomplish 
this by his own unaided exertions, but he has also conspicuously 
failed to follow the example and appropriate the instruction of 
higher races with whom he has been in contact for at least five 
thousand years. It is otherwise with the Turanian; he has 
attained to a very marked, if not a very exalted, form of civi- 
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lisation, on which he has impressed his ethnic peculiarities so 
profoundly, that, if not absolutely his own by origin, it has, at 
least, become thoroughly his own by appropriation. But, while 
the Turanian is thus, in a measure, civilised over a portion of 
his area, there are large tracts where he is still a nomad, and 
others where he is little better than an ichthyophagous savage. 
Moreover, as we find inferior extensions of the African type in 
the Oceanic Negro, so we find a race not altogether devoid of 
Turanian features in the Indian of America, so that it is, per- 
haps, scarcely just to speak of the Turanian as a type of man 
prone to civilisation, or richly endowed with either the moral 
principles or intellectual faculties that would raise him to a dis- 
tinguished position while subject to its influence. 

In some obvious, though as yet imperfectly explained, rela- 
tionship to these two ruder races, we find two other and higher 
types, known as the Semitic and the Aryan, and both com- 
monly, though perhaps erroneously, included under the term 
Caucasian, meaning thereby, however, no longer any definition 
of their proper, that is original, ethnic area, but simply implying 
that they belong to the more nervous and organically developed, 
and, as an accompaniment, the more mentally powerful, division 
of humanity. Now here, again, we find that the Semites are 
placed mostly in the south, and the Aryans largely towards the 
north, of what may be defined as the present Caucasian area of 
the world. Is there in this geographical distribution any index 
as to profound ethnic relationship? What is this Caucasian 
type; is it not a higher, and so, on any hypothesis save the 
miraculous, a later type of humanity than either the Negroid 
or Turanian ? and, if so, then must we not regard it as in some 
sense evolved, whether through telluric or other influences, out 
of one or both of these ruder races? In a former paper, we 
have endeavoured to show that the Semite may, with some 
probability, be regarded as the flower of a Negroid root; the 
Aryan, conversely, being derived from a Turanian source. But, 
whatever may be their origin, it is quite certain that, in their 
extra-Asian relationship, the former find their ethnic kinsmen 
mostly in Africa, and the latter in Europe. 

Now, in any investigations or speculations having reference 
to prehistoric ages, we should keep these leading facts distinctly 
in view. For want of this clear apprehension of anthropological 
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data, Professor Rawlinson could speak of the language of the 
Egyptians, Canaanites, and early Chaldeans, together with that 
embodied in the Himyaric inscriptions of Arabia, as Turanian ! 
while even so profound an archeologist as Mr. Ferguson was 
led into the same error, at least of terminology, in treating of 
the architecture of the Phoenicians. And although Mr. Baldwin, 
in his Prehistoric Nations, has not fallen into an equally grave 
mistake, yet, when he so stoutly affirms that his favourite 
Cushites or Ethiopians were not Semites, we at once see that 
he has no conception of the truly generic character of the latter 
term, which, with him, obviously means only Hebrews and 
Ishmaelitish Arabs. Even granting the truth of his hypothesis, 
as to the great antiquity and widely diffused power of Arabian 
civilisation in early ages, it is at once obvious to the anthropo- 
logist that his Cushites were a branch of the great Semitic race, 
and, we may add, of its Amharic division. We allude to these 
little mistakes, not by way of disparagement to these distin- 
guished men, for our obligations to them as contributors to his- 
toric anthropology are beyond expression ; but simply to show 
that the most assiduous labour, guided by the profoundest scho- 
larship, is insufficient to guard us from the gravest misappre- 
hension, if we pursue our investigations, whether philologically 
or archologically, into the prehistoric past independently of 
racial landmarks. 

And now, then, perhaps it may be asked what has anthro- 
pology to say to primitive civilisations and prehistoric nations ? 
and we reply that there are, as yet, but insufficient data for 
arriving at any definitive opinions on the subject. Archzeology 
has pretty clearly demonstrated that the civilisation of Egypt 
and Chaldea was the result of a colonial extension from an 
older centre, this being also within the Semitic area ; its culture, 
so far as we can judge, bearing decided traces of Semitic thought- 
forms. There is no objection to this being located in Arabia, 
and attaching especially to the Kahtanic Arabs, according to Mr. 
Baldwin’s theory, adequate proof being afforded of its truth, or, 
rather, shall we say, of its probability. It must also be admitted, 
that the prehistoric Pheenicians, judging by their architecture 
and inscriptions, bore a very near relation to those Cushites, 
whoever they were, that civilised Egypt and Chaldea. But, as 
anthropologists, we must affirm that the Pheenicians of history, 
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like the Hebrews, of whose language their later tongue was a 
dialect, bore evident traces of Aryan admixture and European 
reaction. We are also prepared to admit a pre-Aryan occupa- 
tion of India; and this, too, by a people who erected cromlechs 
and employed Cyclopean architecture, and who thus, probably, 
were allied to the builders of Tiryns and Mycene; to say 
nothing of those who originated the so-called Druidic remains of 
Gaul and Britain. 

Here, then, we seem to have got archeological foothold on the 
ground of a primitive and yet widely diffused civilisation. Who 
were the Cyclopean builders of prehistoric antiquity? What 
manner of men were these precursors of those who piled the 
pyramids, and erected the pagodas of Southern India, and laid 
those massive foundations on which, probably at a much later 
age, Solomon erected his Semityrian temple? We would say, 
decidedly, Caucasians, not Turanians. The latter are workers in 
earth, not in stone, as a rule. 

The only question, then, remaining for decision is, were the 
Cyclopeans Aryans or Semites ?—to be settled by a much more 
extended survey of their remains than has been yet instituted, 
more especially in Arabia and Northern Africa. Pending such 
investigation, however, we would observe that the style, grand, 
massive, sublime and simple, even at its culmination in the 
temple architecture of Egypt, is rather indicative of a Semitic 
type of thought and feeling. Let it be distinctly understood, 
however, that all this is mere speculation, of use only as being 
possibly suggestive of further inquiry. 

At every stage of this investigation into primitive civilisations, 
we are reminded of the limitations of our knowledge. Was tree 
and serpent worship, which, with its terrible accompaniment of 
human sacrifices, still flourishes in some parts of Western Africa, 
an offshoot of the Sabeeism of the higher races, or is it, as Mr. 
Fergusson supposes, a bequest from the lower realm of the infe- 
rior types. And here we are reminded of data, still probably in 
existence, but not yet rendered available. Governed by a spirit 
of almost missionary fanaticism, our travellers have despised, and 
therefore misunderstood, the “idolatrous” religions and weird 
superstitions of remote and primitive peoples, whose faith and 
rites are often an echo, even though rather faint and confused, 
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inquiry to fall back upon, it is also obvious there are sources of 
invaluable knowledge still unworked, among the scattered rem- 
nants of ancient civilised nations yet existing as partially 
isolated communities in the less disturbed areas of the world. Who, 
for instance, that knows that the Berbers of the Sahara, and espe- 
cially the Tuaricks, speak a dialect of the old Cushite language, 
and have preserved the alphabet of the Himyaric inscriptions of 
Arabia and Chaldea, but must feel that their manners, customs, 
traditions, and literature, are worthy of the profoundest study, 
as a living remnant, however fragmentary, of an otherwise long 
vanished era, Could not our brethren of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris induce the French government to send out an 
expedition for this purpose, and also for a careful survey of the 
antiquities of Northern Africa, more especially those attaching 
to a pre-Carthaginian age of occupation. And cannot we induce 
our government to do the same thing for Arabia, where there are 
not only the ruins of ancient cities and other remains of a pre- 
historic civilisation, but also, as in Oman, the fragments of a pre- 
Mahommedan literature. In connection with the latter we 
would more especially name those forbidden works on mystic 
doctrine and magic, for the study of which the Omanees are 
famous, or rather infamous, throughout the more orthodox parts 
of the Peninsula, and where, if anywhere, we may hope to find 
some remnants of the inner life and profounder teaching of that 
“worship of the host of heaven,” which, world-wide in its diffu- 
sion, seems to have had its principal, if not its primal seat in 
Southern Arabia, and to which there is still a secret leaning 
among the heterodox sons of Kahtan. 

There is yet also another area worthy of the most careful sur- 
vey in this connection. We allude to Central Asia. We know, 
from the travels of Arminius Vambery and others, that there are 
stupendous ruins in this region, which, when subjected to the 
requisite examination, will probably reveal something as to the 
age and race of their builders. Are they of the Cyclopean era, 
and were they erected by communities of Semitic or of Aryan 
blood 2—or, as a yet remoter possibility, are they destined to 
revolutionise our opinions as to Turanian capability in architec- 
ture? In this area also let us endeavour to discover some rem- , 
nants of pre-Buddhistic literature and history. Are there no 
isolated communities here, that, like the Berbers of the Sahara, 
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may suffice to show us something of the life and thought of an 
otherwise vanished age? Have we yet thoroughly examined the 
earlier seats of the Asian Aryans, and may they not reveal to 
us something which will help us to decide the vexed question of 
the proper and primal Eastern or Western habitat of this great 
race ? 

We throw out these suggestions because, in regard to prehis- 
toric ages, our business is not to make a parade of our know- 
ledge, but rather to discover where we may obtain more. Our 
reliable information, though vastly greater than that even of the 
previous generation, is yet insignificant. We have not yet 
arrived at the beginning, and cannot say to what race we owe 
the germs of culture. We have lifted the curtain trom Egypt 
and Chaldea to discover they were colonial. We know that the 
Sanscrit-speaking Brahmans were not always in India, nor the 
Zendic Zoroastrians in Persia; but this does not take us to the 
dawn of civilisation. We have gone back another stage, but 
we have not arrived at the end of the vista, and thus we can 
only conclude with those “last words” of the great German, 
which Mr. Mahaffy has very appropriately placed on his title- 
page, “more light.” 








Art. VIL—THE ARMENIANS OF SOUTHERN INDIA* 


By Joun Snortt, M.D., M.R.C.P.L., F.L.S., etc. ; Surgeon Indian Army, 
and Superintendent-General of Vaccination, Madras Presidency. 





EARLY in the sixteenth century a few Armenians found their 
way into Southern India, with the countenance and support of the 
late Honourable East India Court of Directors, under a contract 
with the said Company, dated 22nd January, 1668, in the fourth 
year of the reign of James the Second, by which was conceded 
to the Armenians equal privileges with British subjects. They 
were permitted to cross and recross the Indian seas, in the ves- 
sels of the Company, as free men, to trade as merchants, to pur- 
chase and hold landed property unmolested by the Company’s 


* Read before the Anthropological Society of London, May 31st, 1870. 
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officers, and to enjoy all civil offices and preferments like other 
subjects of the Company. In any of the towns or cities of the 
Company which contained forty or more Armenians, they were 
to be provided with temporary wooden places of worship, which 
might at any time be converted into more substantial ones, so as 
to worship God after their own fashion, and be unmolested in 
the freesuse and enjoyment of their religion ; while, as a further 
toleration, they were allowed an annual grant of fifty pounds to 
enable them to provide themselves with a priest to officiate in 
their place of worship. 

It is here necessary that we should briefly review the position 
of the Armenians as a nation at this period. The city of Ani, 
on the high road between Erzeroom and Tiflis, was the ancient 
capital of Armenia, which has long been deserted and in ruins. 
The Armenians themselves are scattered, somewhat after the 
manner of the Jews, over the face of the earth. They profess to 
be the descendants of Haik, the grandson of Japhet, and after 
a descendant of his called Aram, they called the country Arme- 
nia, and themselves Armenians; while others, again, deny the 
indirect, but claim a direct descent from Haik. As is well 
known, Armenia constitutes a large country in Asia. Situated 
partly in Turkey and partly in Persia, Armenia was subdued by 
(Semiramis) Shameran, who built a city, which she called after 
her own name, Shemiramgerd, now Van. The Armenian king- 
dom, which the Haik dynasty had perpetuated for so many cen- 
turies, was extinguished by Alexander of Macedonia. Arsaces, 
the great-grandson of the founder of the Parthian Empire of the 
same name, placed his brother Valarsaces on the throne of Ar- 
menia, B.C. 150 ; and, under the rule of his successor, Tigranes, the 
Armenians attained a greater prosperity and position as a nation 
than they had ever gained before. This lasted until the 
whole country was overthrown by Antony, B.c. 34, in his 
Parthian wars, which, it is conjectured, led him to the neigh- 
bourhood of Tabreez. The Sassanide mounted the throne of 
Persia in A.D. 226, and the Romans afterwards established Tiri- 
dates in Armenia; then it was that St. Gregory, a descendant of 
the Royal Arsacide, converted the King and his court to Chris- 
tianity. Armenia was rent into factions during the wars of the 
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Romans and Sassanide, till at length these two powers made a 
formal division of the country. 

The Armenians, as a nation, were considered an innocent and 
harmless people, not given to litigiousness. They were thrifty, 
sober, frugal, and well versed in all the places of trade, &c., and 
commodities in India. They were timid as a race, except a small 
section resident in Feraidoon, a district in the vicinity of Ispa- 
han, who are said to be courageous and warlike, ready to appeal 
to arms in their constant quarrels with some of their neigh- 
bours.* 

To return to Southern India. The Armenians were restricted 
in their commercial transactions to the East India Company and 
their subjects, and were to have nothing to do with interlopers and 
foreigners. They styled themselves freetraders, without king, 
company, or superiors, and held themselves in no way re- 
sponsible for the actions of others of their nation. In process of 
time they appear to have conducted themselves with insolence 
towards the subjects of the Honourable East India Company, so 
as to draw the attention of Government to the fact; and one 
Codegee George, a part owner of the ship London, was detected 
in trading with Pondicherry, to the loss of custom to Madras. 
On being called to account, he and his co-partners confessed 
their faults, and, on promising amendment for the future, they 
were simply reprimanded.t In the year 1700 some of the Ar- 
menians established themselves about St. Thomas’s Mount. 

The Armenian religion was created, it is said, to give the 
king, as the head of the Church, power over the people ; and 
thus they formed a division among Eastern Christians: one ad- 
hering to the Catholic Church, and the other rejecting Episco- 
pacy, becoming monophysites, by allowing or admitting one 
nature to Jesus Christ, and giving the king absolute power over 
the liberties of his subjects. The Armenian church, called St. 
Mary, Black Town, Madras, was built by the Armenian commu- 
nity at their own expense, and is located at No.1 in the head of 
the street called after the Armenians, Armenian Street, in which 
the bulk of the Armenians reside. This church was erected in 
A.D. 1712. The main building forms a long corridor, open at the 
sides, with a plain altar-place at the east end. The belfry is 


* Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. By Lady Shell. 1856. 
+ Wheeler’s Olden Times. Madras. 
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distinct from the main building, within the enclosure of the 
building, having a room for the residence of the priest, school- 
rooms, &c. Occasionally the Armenians obtained assistance 
from Government. In 1833 they thus obtained a donation of 
five thousand rupees from the late Lottery funds, for repairs, &c., 
which enabled them to build a substantial verandah, one hun- 
dred and eighteen feet in length, and ten feet wide on the east 
side. In 1839 a further donation of two thousand rupees was 
given them from the Woolley estate for the repairs of the church, 
while the community itself have made additions and alterations 
to the church and its environs. Their spiritual chief is a bishop, 
their priests are permitted to marry, and in their ceremonial ob- 
servances there is a great resemblance to the Roman Catholic 
Church : for instance, in the use of vestments, incense, candles, 
veneration of pictures, representations of sacred subjects, holy 
water, sign of the Cross, with the exception of image-worship, 
which they do not adopt. In doctrinal points, the authority of 
the Pope is denied, while they reject certain councils, and the double 
procession of the Holy Ghost. They admit the seven sacraments, 
viz., transubstantiation, baptism, confession, etc., whilst they reject 
purgatory, yet they offer masses, prayers, and alms for the dead. 
They communicate in both kinds by dipping the bread in wine, 
consider the bonds of matrimony inviolable, and admit the effi- 
cacy of good works. Their fasts are not only numerous, but 
exceed the Roman Catholics both in their number and rigour. 
One hundred and fifty days are consumed in fasts during the 
year. Meat, fish, butter, cheese, eggs, and milk are excluded on 
fast days, and they are extremely rigid in observing them. 

The Armenians established an Orphan Fund in 1783, and 
opened a school for the young of their community in 1795. 
They have also a cemetery of their own, which was built and 
made over to them in 1862 by the present Government. The 
affairs of the Armenian Church are managed by the officiating 
priest, assisted by a deacon and three churchwardens ; the latter 
are elected from the leading members of the community, whilst 
in like manner the Orphans’ Fund is looked after by governors, 
and the school by directors. The office of the priest is limited 
to two years, when he returns to his native land, and his place 
is taken up by another sent out for the purpose. The salary of 
the priest is two hundred rupees a month, that of the deacon 
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sixty rupees; this latter gentleman resides permanently in 
Madras. The invested funds in connection with the church, 
orphan, and school funds realise at present seven hun- 
dred rupees a month as interest, from which the salaries of 
the priest, deacon, and other officials and servants connected 
with the several funds are paid, and the balance is distributed 
among the poor of the community. The indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of these funds to the young and old, has tended in some 
measure to encourage idleness and indifference among some of 
the younger members, who, from being placed on the receipt of 
a regular monthly salary, though it be small, prefer a life of 
idleness to one of utility either to themselves or the community. 

In personal appearance the Armenians have a short, stout 
make of body, with full and large faces, well-chiselled bold fea- 
tures, prominent large noses, frequently somewhat rotunded at the 
ridge, and more or less hooked, with a general Jewish cast about 
their features. In their own country they dress after the Arab and 
Turkish fashion, Their women cover their mouths everywhere, 
even in their houses, and when out of doors wrap themselves up 
in white cloaks or chudders, and the married women live in great 
seclusion, which is imposed upon them with greater severity 
than among the Persians, so much so, that a woman for years 
after her marriage is not allowed to see her nearest male rela- 
tions. She lives in silence, and conceals her face, even from her 
husband’s father and mother. They are brought up in ignor- 
ance, and it is not thought prudent to educate them. This rule 
is now being broken through. In most parts where Armenians 
are found at the present day, the women are not only allowed 
more freedom, but mix and see more, not only of the male mem- 
bers of the family, but friends also—at least, so the Armenian 
priest, the Rev. Johannes Macartoon told me, nor do they cover 
their mouths, as was once the practice. 

In southern India both males and females take to European 
dress and habits, and educate their children. Both boys and 
girls receive the best education their friends can give them ; many 
send their children to England, so as to be more perfect in their 
education. 

The Armenian marriage ceremony is much after our own 
fashion, by a priest. The bride and bridegroom are made to 
kneel, and are covered over with ashawl. The priest places his 
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prayer-book on their heads, and out of it he chants or repeats 
the prayers. When this is over, the young people are made to 
drink wine out of the same cup, when the covering is removed, 
and they kiss each other, which completes the ceremony. 

The character of the Armenians in their own native clime is 
said to be mean, cringing, timid, and always intent on gain, in 
search of which they traverse all parts of Asia and Africa, as 
well as many parts of Europe. There is, certainly, a decided 
uniformity in the Armenian character wherever met with, both 
as regards frugality and self-denial. Their weak point is said to 
be a partiality to drink, with which they are readily allured. 
As a trader or man of business the Armenian is most keen and 
indefatigable ; Tartary and China are the limits of his commercial 
enterprise. In the East he has a distaste for the profession of 
arms, while he is improvable, and readily adapts himself to the 
circumstances in which he may be cast. They are said to make 
valuable and industrious farmers in Persia and Turkey, and 
for centuries, amidst the several persecutions and _ trials, they 
have clung tenaciously to their faith and language. The Arme- 
nian community of Madras once numbered among its members 
some of the wealthiest and most thrifty of our Indian merchants, 
but they are now, with only a couple of exceptions, in reduced cir- 
cumstances themselves, or their estates have been squandered 
by their descendants. The names of Asphar, Moorat, Sam, 
Lizar, Johanes, and Macartoon are of the past. The present 
Armenian community in Southern India scarcely numbers forty 
members. The most wealthy and highly respected gentleman 
who may be considered the chief and representative of the com- 
munity, is now on the verge of fourscore years, and is the only 
adherent, with the members of his family, to the Roman Catholic 
Church among the Armenians. This gentleman has been 
blessed with a large and prosperous family: six sons and five 
daughters are now alive and grown up,and such of these as have 
married have allied themselves with English subjects. 

The Armenians in this part of India generally attain a good 
old age, when they have not addicted themselves to the vice of 
intemperance. Among the present community there are some 
half a dozen or more among both sexes who are upwards of 
seventy years of age. Of the members of this community, one is 
a highly respected surgeon in the Madras Indian army, and 
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greatly reputed for his operative skill ; and another served as an 
assistant-surgeon in the navy during the Crimean war, and sub- 
sequently entered the British Medical Service, which he has 
since quitted for private practice in New Zealand. Another 
young Armenian is an officer in the British army, now serving 
with his regiment in Bengal. There were one or two who had 
taken to subordinate service as clerks, either in the Government 
or in mercantile offices. With few exceptions, all have been mer- 
chants, traders, or money-lenders. One or two are excellent lapida- 
ries, expert in their work, and have dealt, and still deal largely in 
the purchase and sale of precious stones. But it is a source of regret 
that many members of this community have suffered from the vice 
of intemperance, and not a few have lost their all in horse-racing. 
For a long time after their arrival in India they seemed to avoid 
a commingling with other persons, and allied themselves with 
members of their own community; but latterly this rule has 
been broken through, and some two or three gentlemen have 
married English ladies, and about the same number of Armenian 
ladies have married English officers in the Indian army. In 
many of the latter instances money seems to have been the 
grand inducement, and the wife’s fortune the chief temptation 
to the alliance. There are, I believe, two or more instances, 
where children by Armenian ladies for British officers are now 
themselves in the Indian service, holding commissions with 
credit to themselves and honour to their families. 

The Armenians suffer from the usual diseases of the country: 
consumption, asthma, &c., have been hereditary among some 
families, the male members have also suffered from rheumatism 
and syphilis. Notwithstanding this, they seem a vigorous race, 
and are, as a body, in the enjoyment of excellent health, leading 
a quiet, peaceable life. It is an uncommon thing to hear of an 
Armenian being in trouble. This may possibly rise from the 
smallness of their numbers. They are extremely prolific, both 
with Armenian and with English women. The same may be 
said of their females who have married British officers ; they are 
not only prolific, but rear successfully a large family of children. 
Among the present community there are a few accomplished 
members of both sexes, all of whom have received European edu- 
cation, and even mingle with the best and most refined of Indian 
society. Some two or three members have settled in England, 
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and are, I believe, chiefly living on their fortunes. Many who 
have attained princely fortunes in this country were origi- 
nally mere speculators, who began with nothing save honesty 
of purpose, uprightness of conduct, and hardworking energy and 
perseverance, having from comparatively nothing but successful 
traffic and great industry, accumulated princely fortunes, which 
they bequeathed to their children. There is a great difference 
between the Armenians from Southern India and the new comers 
from Turkey or Persia. The Indian Armenians are quite 
Europeanised in ideas, manners, dress, and customs, while in the 
new comers the Turkish manners and dress are apparent, and 
their diet also forms the eternal pillau, which they partake 
dla Turque fashion with their hands. It is to be feared that, 
without the importation of fresh blood, and excepting those 
instances where European alliances have been formed, the 
Armenians of Southern India, within the course of a few years, 
will become extinct as a race. Already they have dwindled 
down into a small number, and among these are one or two celi- 
bates, who seem to have determined to terminate their lives as 
bachelors. 

The following table gives the weights and measurements of 
the few Armenians I managed to measure and weigh. 













































































Circumference of Length of | Breadth of 
x | Coun- 3 | a ‘ . at 
2 | tries. a Tan are ee 2 baer i= mm ie . | peal = 
Z 4/DIHi4ioldielidias/alal(mal/alse 
, Yrs.| Ins, 
a 1*\India, | 33 | 68 | 214] 14 | 34 | 114) 17 | 28h} 7 | 89 9 34 | 84 | 150)Ed. Arathoon. 
b 2*|Ditto. | 39 | 68 | 213] 143] 38 | 114] 20 | 28 | 7 | 383] 94) 34 | 34 | 18u}Aug. Arathoon, 
b 3*/Turkey.) 50 | 644] 213] 14 | 31 | 8 | 144] 273] 7 | 87 | 10 | 34 | 34 | 135]/J. Macertoom. 
c 4*\India. | 55 | 6s | 214] 14 | 35 | 10 | 18 | 308 8 | 394] 10 | 32 | 4 | 166|Satoor Lazar. 
a 5¢/Persia.| 40 | 653] 193) 144] 32 | 83] 163! 31 | 74) 363] 10 | 84] 4 | 131/T. George. 
a 6*|India. | 44 | 62 | 224, 15 | 34 | 10 | 16 | 274] 64) 353] 9 4 | 164|/M. Keerakoose. 
| 
* Eyes No. 2. + Eyes No. 3. 


a, Skin 24, 06.Skin 21. c. Skin 23. d. Skin 22. 
N.B.—The alphabets and numbers, with regard to the eyes and skin, refer 
to Paul Broca’s Chromolithograph Plates. 
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Art. VIIT.—LANGUAGE* 





THE lectures contained in this volume were delivered before the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain in March 1869, and are now 
published by request. A great deal of the matter which they 
contain is, of course, already well known; but the work is the 
production of a scholar, who writes well and with enthusiasm 
for his subject, and it contains, as we may, therefore, suppose, 
some new facts and ideas. The general conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Farrar, with respect to the affinity of existing languages, is i 
that only two great families can be distinguished ; all languages , 
outside of these groups being incapable of such a classification. 
These two families compose the languages spoken by the so-called 
Aryan and Semitic peoples. The former, according to the au- 
thor’s view, has three principal subdivisions; namely, the 
Kelto-Greeco-Italic, the Slavo-Teutonic, and the Aryan Proper, 
each of which ultimately spreads out into several different lan- 
guages. In an elaborate diagrammatic table, these several branches 
and offshoots are laid down in such a way as to leave nothing to 
be desired for the sake of clearness. This classification differs 
chiefly from that of Schleicher and others in the position 
assigned to the Keltic languages, which Mr. Farrar supposes to 
have been the first to be separated from the primitive Aryan 
stock. 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Farrar says of the labours of Pri- 
chard, Zeuss, and Dieffenbach (p. 53), the relation of the Keltic 
languages to those recognised as belonging to the Indo-Euro- 
pean family is not yet settled. That there is a close connection be- 
tween the Keltic and the Greek and Latin languagesis unquestion- 
able ; but the reason is that a very large portion of the words of the 
former have been derived from the latter. Mr. Farrar takes for 
granted that the Kelts have migrated from Asia. There is lite- 
rally no evidence in favour of this hypothesis. Those who 
favour the Asiatic origin of the Kelts endeavour to strengthen 

















* Families of Speech: Four Lectures delivered before the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1870. 
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their case by the fact that stone erections of a similar character 
are found both in Asia and Europe. But kjokken-méddings 
have been discovered in the Chatham Islands, having almost the 
same appearance as those in Denmark. There is, however, no 
evidence that they are the work of the Danes or of their Gothic 
ancestors. Monuments and erections of this description might 
be the work of any peoples. Again, had the Keltic peoples ori- 
ginated in Asia, they would, without doubt, have left traces of 
their habitat in the geographical names ; whereas not a single 
name in that part of the globe can be shown to be of Keltic 
origin. On the other hand, a very large portion (perhaps seven- 
eighths) of the river names of Europe have been named by the 
Kelts, and they are more numerous in those parts of Europe 
that are known to have been most thickly inhabited by these 
peoples. This is a strong proof that the Kelts are aboriginal 
in Europe. 

It has been stated that Mr. Farrar finds only two great fami- 
lies of languages, and his remarks on the term 7'wranian deserve 
to be quoted. He says: “ The so-called 7'uranian languages are 
spoken by tribes and nations which have no ethnological 
affinities; that many of them differ from each other as com- 
pletely and fundamentally as it is possible for languages to do, 
and at best the word Z’uranian has a mere geographical signifi- 
cance, and can only be correctly applied to the natives of Tur- 
kestan.” The use of the term Sporadic, 1.¢., “ scattered”, or 
Allophylian, “spoken by other different tribes of the human 
family”, proposed by him, is very appropriate to describe the 
languages which are not Aryan and not Semitic, and which have 
not yet been grouped together by mutual affinities. 

The lecture in which Mr. Farrar considers the Allophylian 
languages is one of the most interesting parts of his present 
work, The following remarks on the Khasia, one of the least 
known dialects, will furnish proof of the truth of this: “As 
another specimen of an isolating language, let me take the dia- 
lect of the Khasias, tribes of the hill-range which separates 
Eastern Bengal from Assam. In some respects, as a linguistic 
type, it may be regarded as a step higher than the Chinese, inas- 
much as its words are real words, and the meaning is evolved 
from their simple juxtaposition, without the need of context or 
intonation. In Khasia, very often a word is a sentence. Thus, 
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bam means eat; and to get the word ‘food’, we have ka jing 
bam—ka being the feminine article, and jing meaning ‘thing’, 
and marking a substantive ; so that the-thing-cat—food. Hence 
a vast number of their words begin with ka jing, and in a Khasia 
dictionary & is by far the most voluminous letter. Another 
peculiarity in an isolating language is the necessity of putting 
half-a-dozen words for one thing, as though to get nearer and 
nearer its essence by an agglomeration of its attributes. In | 
Aryan languages, one quality or attribute of a thing is sufficient Fi 
to furnish its name ; in Sanskrit, for instance, the name of a bear 
may be derived from its shining fur, of a lion from its hairy 
mane (kesin), of an elephant from its bright ivory (cha), or its 
drinking twice (dvipa), or from its tusks (dantin, dvirada), or 
from its having a hand (hastin, karenu), or from its having a 
serpent for a nose; but in savage languages there is often an 
attempt to heap up all the attributes of a thing together, and so 
make of them a single word—as when, in Mexican, a goat was 
called head-tree-lip-hair, i.e., the horned and bearded.” bu 
Thus far Mr. Farrar’s general scheme ; but, before concluding, : 
some errors of detail may be pointed out. Thus, not to dwell 
on his statement that there is an ultimate identity of the vast 
majority of roots in all the Aryan languages—a statement which : 
has not been supported by evidence—it cannot be admitted that 
various words for horse (Persian fa/, German pferd, A. 8. wicg, 
Polish kén, Lat. caballus) have been derived, as Mr. Farrar 
asserts, from Sanskrit verbs and adjectives, or from nouns of a 
different meaning. This is not etymology. If the Saxons, 
Poles, etc., had borrowed their respective terms for a horse from 
the Sanskrit, they would most probably have used one of the 
many (there are quite twenty) words for that animal in Sanskrit 
as aswa, haya, heshin, vijin, turaja, turanga, turamgama, 
vatiyana. The German word, pferd, is most probably derived 
from the Latin veredus, a German-Keltic compound; whilst the 
Saxon wicg may be from eg-uus, with a prefixed digamma. 
Mr. Farrar says the word SdpBapot is an onomatopeia for 
unintelligible sounds ; and that Wdlsch (Vlah, Wallachian, etc.) 
means “confused”, and Deutsch “clear of speech”. But none 
of these etymologies will hold water. The term BdpBapor is 
evidently connected with Berber, a compound which may be 
better explained in Hebrew or Arabic.. Wiilsch means “foreign”. 
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Vlah—Wallachian is probably from a Servian word signifying 
“shepherd”. Again, Deutsch comes from ¢eut, people, from teut, 
the earth; and indeed, in a note at p. 97, the author of the 
Lectures seems to admit something to the same effect. Neither 
is Mr. Farrar (citing Curtius) correct in his statement, that, in 
the Greco-Italic period, the word gé (Sanskrit for “ cow”) had 
assumed the forms of Bous, bos; these words being formed, not 
from the Sanskrit, but by onomatopceia. 

On the difference between the Hebrew and Aryan family, Mr. 
Farrar says that, in Aryan, the determinant precedes the thing 
determined ; we say sea-captain, not captain-sea. In Semitic, 
such compounds are chiefly proper names; and in them, by the 
very reverse process, the thing determined precedes the deter- 
minant—eg., Samuel means ‘asked-God’; but the corresponding 
word, Thezetetus, means ‘ God-asked’. “We say Newtown, or Nea- 
polis, they, as in the name Carthage, said Town-new ; we say 
Friedrich, they say Ab-Salom ; -son is with us a suffix, Ben- is 
with them a prefix.” The meaning of this last sentence is not 
very apparent. The Hebrew compound, Adi-shalom, means 
“father of peace.” Does Mr. Farrar mean to say that the 
name Friedrich means “father of peace,” or even “rich in peace”? 
The first syllable in this, as well as in many other names, does 
not signify “peace,” but rather a “protector”; and the name 
Friedrich translates “ powerful protector” (fried-reich). Further, 
many German names are often inverted: for instance, Wolfgang—= 
Gangolf ; Rambert—Bertram ; Hartman—Mannhardt; so that the 
remark is scarcely applicable. 

In conclusion, it will be as well to correct the errors into 
which Mr. Farrar has fallen with regard to the Slavonians. 
He tells us they have barely emerged from a long-continued 
barbarism, and have developed no very important or original 
literature. So far from this being the case, however, the 
Slavonians not only are a poetical people, but at the present 
day are perhaps the most musical people in Europe, and their 
literature during the last hundred years will vie with that of 
many of the European nations. Dr. Robert Knox says of 
them : “ Little seems to me to be known of this noble race, the 
most intellectual, probably, of all. Superior to the Saxon and 
Keltic races in their taste for music, architecture, and the fine 
arts, generally, above all, gifted with high feelings, leading them 
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to view Nature’s laws abstractedly, and to see in her operations 
principles imperceptible to others. The element of mind which 
leads to transcendentalism is distinctly Slavonian—at least, so it 
seems to me.” 

With these few observations we heartily recommend the work 
to the perusal of scholars. R. 8. C. 








Art. IX.—POLYGAMY: ITS INFLUENCE ON SEX AND 
POPULATION.* 


By James CAMPBELL, Surgeon R.N., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., ete. 


During my long sojourn in Siam I have had numerous 
opportunities of making notes on some subjects strictly profes- 
sional, but still anthropological, and have from time to time col- 
lected statistics on such topics, to illustrate what obtains here. 
Those on the subject of this paper are not so extensive as I 
would wish, but are quite numerous enough to permit of general 
deductions being made. It is commonly believed that where 
polygamy is allowed or generally followed, a much larger pro- 
portion of female to male children is born than is the case in a 
monogamy-loving country ; but, so far as I am aware, no tables 
have been published of the ratio of sexes in states addicted 
to polygamy. The following are at the disposition of the 
Society. 

The Siamese are a monogamous polygynous people: that is, a 
male generally goes through the ceremony of marriage, according 
to the custom of the country, with one woman—never with more 
than one till death or disgrace has divorced the first wife ; and, 
besides, he has concubines less or more, according to his rank, incli- 
nation, or ability to support them. Concubinage, however, is not 
looked upon as degrading, and it is not uncommon in a harem 
to find a concubine who is sister to the “ head wife,” or to ano- 
ther concubine. Occasionally one meets a noble who has no 
“head wife,” and a few instances can be pointed out of nobles 


* Read before the Anthropological Society of London, Feb. 15, 1870. 
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practising monogamy. Of course the lower classes practise 
monogamy or monogyny. The Government recognise the social 
evil—unlimited polyandry—and derive a revenue from the same, 
but the income thus obtained is spent in works of charity, and 
not entered to the credit of the treasury. I have collected and 
arranged my notes as under: 


Family MorTHERS. CHILDREN. 
of No. Sons. Daughters. Total. 
A. had 32........ esevseceseess B7.crccesoosseee SV isscvscsaseaves 74 
Bi gp Bho ecccsesccvescesssece BO... ..ccccceress De reece cscessoees 57 
Ce gs dO Micisvescescusecsonsds BO..,.secccceeeee SU vssaseacccseese 61 
WD: 59, Do scsenesaasseeseesees 6 2B. ..cseceses seee DOrcccccssccseess 48 
BH. 49 Svcs ccesceesescese vons LO cccsccosseeese LL. .ccccescoseese 30 
B59, BD sascesecvoscoeceseess BS icccscecssesees 28.0000 peccvseee 56 
G59, Ba cesercesececscsceses 12... ...ccseoeeee Bi sccscesseesvee 15 
) : re Sree Sasa (Uidstesssceessees 10... sscrrsseceee 17 
I. 99 Dacaesecaveccesenesese B..cesccecceseee Bivsssessescesee 10 
De 5) nau savecseaeee eseeee B.reccocessccese | eee 4 
| Cr errr «  Bisccccccevccene B. sseseceseesess 5 
lL.» Bi .csccscvocveccesvess 14... ..cosceseees Div aissesoscesee 19 
Ms 59. Ele sbcasesese secevecees 9. ..ccescoreeeee 13....0000 soocce 22 
IN, 43 Biessscvssscvesctescss B..cccccceseoese Co .ccesseneseses nb 
Os 45 Biseacenssccesessnnses Bi ceccsescessees L...cccceesveees 4 
i er Dosesiccdeawavedeseses SB. .ccccccceseese Discrcessesceese 3 
C.. Gs Bi .coscossccevecscvess Deveccosscoveses Bisssescsdescess 4 
17 had 191...... soesccceceeces 220. .cccessccesese ZL. crscosecovees 440 


The above table includes the offspring of his Majesty the first 
king, the late second king, the late Sur in ong Somdets called the 
great and lesser lords, three nobles who went as ambassadors to 
England, one royal page, &e. The table does not give the num- 
ber of women in each harem—only those who became mothers 
—and does not include such children as may have been born 
since 1865. In the interval to date the family of A has aug- 
mented to. eighty, of whom forty are sons and forty daughters. 
The father is sixty-three years of age, and is said to be very de- 
sirous of making up a total of one hundred. The letters repre- 
senting families were substituted for the real names. 

A glance at the general total will show either that in Europe 
an erroneous notion prevails on the subject of this paper, or that 
Siam is, on this matter, as on some others, an exceptional coun- 
try. Instead of females greatly preponderating, the table shows 
that the proportion of the sexes is as nearly as possible what 
Hufeland gives for Berlin, and evinces a larger male-birth rate 
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than obtains for Great Britain. So much have I been struck 
with this anomaly to received dicta, that I have preferred giving 
the items for each household as originally collected instead of 
the general total. 

Byron was wonderfully near the truth when he depicted his 
Sultan as having “fifty daughters and four dozen sons.” It isa 
well-known fact that in first gestations the female progeny pre- 
dominates. Carus and Gerson state that in a hundred families 
there were produced in their first births sixty-five females to 
thirty-five males. That I believe to be an error in printing, or 
if not so, then their hundred families were anomalously female- 
producing. In the above table the sex of one hundred and 
forty-nine first gestations only were obtained, and of these 
seventy-three were males and seventy-six females. This, how- 
ever, I consider too large a male rate, and believe that more ex- 
tended statistics would give a larger proportion of females. I 
am aware that a subject like this should be viewed from a much 
larger basis than I have given, and that mere proportion of sexes 
ought not to be the sole data to record, and from which to make 
deductions ; but the difficulty and loss of time inseparable from 
an attempt to procure the respective ages, &c., of the parents, 
induced me to be content with showing what exists, without 
essaying to prove the why and wherefore. I have to remark 
that all the fathers referred to in the table married in early life ; 
but A, after having two sons by one wife, entered the Buddhist 
priesthood, and did not quit the same till the expiry of more 
than a quarter of a century ; hence seventy-two of his children 
—to date seventy-eight—were born after he had attained his 
forty-seventh year, and we may safely conclude that the mothers 
of all these were twenty years his junior—many of them still 


younger. 


Effects on the Growth of Population—Tv illustrate this 
division of the paper I shall begin with the previous table, and 
accordingly we have a total of a hundred and ninety-one mothers 
giving births to four hundred and forty children—a mean of 2°30 
children per mother ; but in Siam—probably in most countries 
permitting polygamy—we often find that the “head-wife,” a first 
wife or a favourite one—the two last terms being frequently 
synonymous with concubine—produces a large family, and that 
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the other wives bring forth very seldom or not at all. For in- 
stance, in the family of 


A.—One mother had 8 children. 


B.— ” ” 11 

C.—Two wives ,, 16 5 
D.—One wife 12 os 
E.— ” Ed 14 ? 
H.— ” ” 8 ” 
L.— ” ” 10 2” 


Eight mothers had 79 children. 


Hence, if we deduct these eight affection-monopolists and 
their offspring from the grand total, we have a sub-total of one 
hundred and eighty-three mothers with three hundred and sixty- 
one children—not 2° per mother. The number of children to 
each mother of the families B and M has not been obtained, but 
from the others comprised in the table I find the following, viz. 


72 had each 1 child =72 Class A. 
32 9 2 children=64 Class B. 


12 a 3 a 86) Class C. 

13 5 4 = 52} 34 mothers. 
9 os 5 fe 45 ) 133 children. 
4 *s 6 5 24) 

1 a” 7 3? i 
2 oo 8 ae 16 | Class D. 
1 ss 9 pe 9 $+ 11 mothers. 
. . a 10 | 92 children. 
: : RP | 12 
i « & « 14 J 

149 861 


Of course, I do not assume that every mother might have as 
many children as the average of the above; but I wish to 
show the probable loss of births to many of the mothers in con- 
sequence of the system now inquired into. Let us take Class 
C as a basis; and it will readily be admitted that 34 mothers, 
giving birth to 133 children—say 4 per mother—is not an un- 
fair one. Look now at Class B; there we have 32 mothers, with 
a progeny of 64 only—two children per mother, or 50 per cent. 
below our assumed standard ; whilst Class A—72 mothers, with 
each one child—equals 25 per cent. only of the offspring we 
would expect. Besides we have to remember that the first table 
only refers to mothers, and that in some of the families there 
were wives without children—junior wives, who had no or few 
opportunities of bearing. The table includes the families of 
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most influence in the country, and hence, also, those noted as the 
most numerously supplied with partners and the greatest number 
of offspring. A few families are given, showing a small child- 
bearing state; but the explanation of such is marriage of the 
male when up in years, etc. Family N.—three mothers and 
eleven children—consisted of one, four, and six children to each 
mother. Of course, it will be understood that many of the 
women who are young on their lord dying would re-marry, and 
so have children ; but, generally, only childless ones would act 
thus, and in some families even these would be virtually pro- 
hibited from doing so. B. dying, a few of his widows might be 
asked to join the harem of A., and, on A.’s death, his heir might 
retain a few of the widows of A. and B. A son in this way may 
espouse his stepmother or stepaunt, a man his niece; for the 
Siamese have no prejudices against intermarriages, and do 
not believe in disease, etc., accruing from such consangui- 
neous alliances. There is another view to take of the arrest of 
population under polygamy, and that is, that, if under monogamy 
a pair have no children, it may be as much the fault of the male 
as his partner,; but, even in the case of the female, it only 
amounts to a loss of, say four, able-bodied progeny to the coun- 
try. Take the converse in Siam of a noble with a well-stocked 
harem, and not a child born to him to hand his name to poster- 
ity. In this case the defect is the man’s, and what a loss to the 
country from his impotency! I know a case in point—indeed 
many of them—where the wives number about forty, which, at 
the former ratio, and supposing that thirty of them would have 
married, give a loss to the country of a hundred and twenty 
able-bodied persons. Now the case I refer to is not a rare one 
—that is, impotency is not rare—though I admit the inmates of 
the harem of the other impotents may not be so notably numer- 
ous. The establishment referred to is that of a minister of state, 
but another equally high official has only had three children 
from a harem of about sixty. women ; and be it noted such are 
not young men just entering manhood, but active, aged nobles, 
one a sexagenarian, the other close upon being so. In truth, the 
loss of progeny in Siam from this cause is truly marvellous, and 
I think has not been hitherto sufficiently dwelt upon. Having 
shown that in this country the ratio of the sexes is so equally 
balanced, I may now state that protracted wars are not known 
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—wars of an exterminative class—and the males have a better 
chance of living and settling in their country, immigration, not 
emigration, being the rule, than obtains in any European state. 
Formerly, a large body of men were wont to enter the Buddhist 
priesthood, and thus, as in Italy, etc., become unprofitable as 
population propagators ; but, since the advent of the present 
ruler—at least, since the opening of the country to extended 
commercial enterprise—a marked diminution of the inmates of 
monasteries has taken place. The former chief of a Buddhist 
temple deigned to doff his golden coloured robes—often styled 
emblems of purity, but really originally intended as a token of 
poverty—for those of regal power, and a goodly host of followers 
was permitted to accompany him into the world of lucre, where 
better opportunities offered for the advancement of their tem- 
poral concerns than had obtained during their juvenile days. 
Alas ! for Buddhism—verily an Asian mystery—is losing caste. 








Art. X.—PHRENOLOGY.* 


“WHEN Causality does not exercise itself on well ascertained 
facts, it becomes the partner of its near neighbour Imagination, 
or Ideality. The Hon. Robert Boyle gravely states that the 
sound of a drum headed with the skin of a wolf would break 
the head of a drum headed with the skin of a sheep, and that 
the notes of a harp strung with foxgut would frighten fowls. 
‘Persons’, says Pascal, ‘who see effects and cannot see their 
causes, are, in comparison with those who see causes, like those 
who have eyes only and not understanding. For effects are 
sensible, but causes are distinguished only by the understanding, 
—that is, by Causality” (p. 70). 

The above passage sufficiently illustrates the principles of the 
small and elegantly printed volume Dr. Donovan has published. 
Although we fail to recognise any new or striking illustrations 


* A Handbook of Phrenology. By C. Donovan, Professional Phrenologist, 
Doctor of Philosophy, Fellow of the Ethnological Society. 8vo. London: 
Longmans. 1870. 
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of the phrenological argument, we discern many passages in 
which facts are described which had escaped the attention of 
scientific men prior to the publication of the present volume. A 
few of the more remarkable of these we shall repeat, in order 
to give our readers a fair sample of the work before us. 

“ An adult male head of only nineteen inches circumference 
is utterly incapacitated for any bread-earning occupation” (pre- 
face, p. Vv). 

“Servants who are great breakers of glasses and teacups are 
sure to have this organ [weight] small” (p. 59). 

“ All the feeble and squeaking voices one hears are effects of 
small ‘weight’” (p. 59). 

“A few criminal casts it will be well to have, after some 
practice on living heads, such as Greenacre and Patch, Rush 
and Mrs. Manning, and about a dozen others” (p. 110). 

“Some men are sweet to out-door acquaintance, but are any- 
thing but sweet when they hang up their hats at home” (p. 114). 

“The pitted ear is usually found in full-bodied, corpulent, and 
short-necked men... .. They usually are full feeders, and are 
kindly disposed towards cigars and bitter or other beer” (p. 122). 

“Phrenology offers to man the very knowledge for which he 
ever has been wishing. The Rev. Sidney Smith sighed for a 
foolometer, and here is the very thing; and a rogueometer to 
boot. The whole secret is unfolded by a penny tape measure, 
and a practical eye” (p. 141). 

“The heart is connected somehow with the organ of destruc- 
tiveness, and it performs its office vigorously or feebly according 
to the development of this organ” (p. 147). 

“ When the helix, or leaf of the ear, has not its usual turn, 
or hem, but seems as if a hot iron had been laid on it, flattening 
it down, it is an invariable sign that there is gout or rheumatism 
in the constitution and in the family. As a rule, very large 
upper foreheads with small perceptives are indicative of scro- 
fula” (p. 147). 

“ All precocious children are scrofulous” (p. 158). 

“Persons with the ear well out on the head require but a 
moderate share of food, and in sickness—which they seldom are 
—can do with very little” (p. 186). 

“The pitted ear people seldom can eat much vegetable food” 
(p. 186). 

We have selected the above twelve quotations, which suffi- 
ciently illustrate the scope and spirit of the work. It is orna- 
mented with remarkably lucid diagrams; and we can cordially 
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recommend it to all readers, both phrenological and anti-phreno- 
logical, who desire to be acquainted with the objects of the 
votaries of phrenological science. The experience which Dr. 
Donovan has acquired has led him certainly to arrive at broad 
generalisations ; but, if only a few of the conclusions we have 
cited are correct, his work will be considered one of the most 
interesting productions which the phrenological school has 
evolved. C. C. B. 





Art, XI—THE INFLUENCE OF THE PHALLIC IDEA 
IN THE RELIGIONS OF ANTIQUITY.* 


By C. Stanrnanp Wakz, Dir. A.S.L. 





ANOTHER feature of 'the Mosaic legend of the “fall” which de- 
serves consideration is the reference to the tree of knowledge or 
wisdom. It is now generally supposed that the forbidden fruit 
was a kind of citrus,+ but certain facts connected with arborolatry 
seem to me to disprove this opinion, Among peoples in the most 
opposite regions various species of the fig-tree are held sacred, 
Thus it is, throughout nearly the whole of Africa, with the 
banyan (ficus indicus), the sacred tree of the Hindu Brahmins. 
Even in several of the Polynesian islands, as in various parts 
of the Indian Archipelago and in Northern Australia, the fig- 
tree is highly venerated. In ancient Egypt, the banyan, or the 
jicus sycamorus, was always considered sacred.{ So it was in 
Greece and Italy. According to Plutarch, a basket of figs formed 
one of the chief objects carried in the procession in honour of 
Bacchus; and the sacred phallus itself appears to have been 
made of the wood of the fig-tree, as was also the statue of the 
phallic god Priapus.§ 

Judging from these facts, and considering that the sycamore 
was sacred among the Hebrews themselves—its fruit having the 


* Concluded from p. 105. 

t+ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Art., “ Apple Tree’. 

} Wilkinson, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 260, 313. § Horace, 8th Satire. 
P2 
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significance of the virgin womb*—there can be little difficulty in 
identifying the fig-tree, whether the sycamore or the banyan, 
with the tree of knowledge planted in the midst of the garden 
of Eden. The sense intended to be conveyed by this expression 
would be evident enough without the introduction of the “tree 
of life”. That this is intended to represent the male element is 
undoubted. The Chaldean god Héa, who was symbolised by the 
serpent, was also the god of life and knowledge; and Rawlin- 
son states that “there are very strong grounds indeed for con- 
necting him with the serpent of scripture, and with the Para- 
disaical traditions of the tree of knowledge and the tree of life.”+ 
The bo-tree (ficus religiosa) of the Buddhists is said to derive 
greater sacredness from its encircling the palm—the Palmyra 
palm being the kalpa-tree, or the “tree of life” of the Hindu 
paradise.t This connection is termed by the Buddhists “the bo- 
tree united in marriage with the palm”, and we have in it the 
perfect idea of generative activity, the combination of the male 
and female elements. Mr. Fergusson, in accordance with his 
special theory as to the origin of serpent-worship, thinks that 
this superstition characterised the old Turanian (by which 
probably he means Hamitic) empire of Chaldea, while tree-wor- 
ship was more characteristic of the later Assyrian empire.§ This 
opinion is, no doubt, correct ; and it means really that the older 
tace had that form of faith with which the serpent was always 
indirectly connected—adoration of the male principle of genera- 
tion, the primitive phase of which was probably ancestor-wor- 
ship; while the latter race adored the female principle, sym- 
bolised by the sacred tree, the Assyrian “grove”. The “iéree of 
life”, however, undoubtedly had reference to the male element, 
and we may well suppose that originally the fruit alone was 
treated as symbolical of the opposite principle. || 

There is still an important point connected with the Hebrew 
legend which requires consideration—the nature of the protect- 


* See Inman’s Ancient Faiths and Sacred Names, vol. i, p. 108. This seems 
to have been the symbolical signification of the fig throughout the East 
from the earliest historical period; as the pomegranate symbolised the full 
womb. 

+ History of Herodotus, vol. i,p. 600. t Tennent’s Ceylon, vol. ii, p. 520 

§ Op. cit., p. 12. 

|| As to the sacred Indian fig-tree, see Ginguiant’s Religions de V Antiquité, 
vol. i, p. 149, note. 
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ing kerub. That this was merely intended as a symbol of the deity 
hinself, there is every reason to believe, and that the symbol was 
nothing more than the sacred bull of antiquity, is evident from 
the description of the kerub given by Ezekiel (chaps. I and x).* 
But what was the religious significance of the bull,an animal which 
it would be easy to prove was venerated by nearly all the peo- 
ples of antiquity? It is now well known that the bull symbol- 
ised the productive force in nature, and hence it was associated 
with the sun-gods. The symbolic figure carried in procession 
during the festival of Osiris and Isis was representative, pro- 
bably, of the phallus of this animal.t According to the cosmo- 
gony of the Zend-Avesta, Ormuzd, after he had created the 
heavens and the earth, formed the first being, called by Zoroaster 
“the primeval bull”. This bull was poisoned by Ahriman; but 
its seed was carried, by the soul of the dying animal, represented 
as an ized, to the moon, “where it is continually purified and 
fecundated by the warmth and light of the sun, to become the 
germ of all creatures.” At the same time, the material proto- 
types of all living things, including man himself, issued from 
the body of the bull.t This is but a developed form of the ideas 
which anciently were almost universally associated with this 
animal among those peoples who were addicted to sun-worship. 
There is no doubt, however, that the superstitious veneration for 
the bull existed, as it still exists, quite independently of the 
worship of the heavenly bodies.§ The bull, like the goat, must 
have been a sacred animal in Egypt before it was declared to be 
an embodiment of the sun-god Osiris. In some sense, indeed, 
the bull and the serpent, although both of them became asso- 
ciated with the solar deities, were antagonistic. The serpent 
was symbolical of the personal male element, or rather had espe- 
cial reference to the life of man, || while the bull had relation to 
nature as a whole, and was symbolical of the general idea of 
fecundity. This antagonism was brought to an issue in the 


* Faber’s Pagan Idolatry, vol. i, p. 422; vol. iii, p. 606. 

+ See Dulaure, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 32. 

t Lajard, Le Culte de Mithra, p. 50. 

§ This superstition is found among peoples—the Kafirs, for instance—who 
do not appear to possess any trace of planetary worship. 

|| This is evident from the facts mentioned above, notwithstanding the 
use of this animal as a symbol of wisdom. 
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struggle between Osiris and Seti (Seth), which ended in the 
triumph of the god of nature, although it was renewed even 
during the Exodus, when the golden calf of Osiris, or Horus, was 
set up in the Hebrew camp. 

The references made to the serpent, to the tree of wisdom, and 
to the bull, in the legend of the “ fall”, sufficiently proves its 
phallic character; which was, indeed, recognised in the early 
Christian church.* This view is confirmed, moreover, by ana- 
logous legends in other mythologies. The Hindu legend ap- 
proaches very nearly to that preserved in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures. Thus, it is said that Siva, as the Supreme Being, 
desired to tempt Brahma (who had taken human form), 
and for this object he dropped from heaven a blossom of the 
sacred fig-tree. Brahma, instigated by his wife Satarupa, endea- 
vours to obtain this blossom, thinking its possession will render 
him immortal and divine; but when he has succeeded in doing 
so, he is cursed by Siva, and doomed to misery and degradation. 
Mr. Hardwicke, when commenting on this tradition, adds that 
the sacred Indian fig is endowed by the Brahmans and Budd- 
hists with mysterious significance, as the tree of knowledge or 
intelligence.t This legend confirms what I have said as to the 
nature of the Hebrew tree of knowledge, and also the phallic 
explanation of the “fall” itself, when we consider the attributes 
of the tempter of the Hindu story. The Persian legend pre- 
served in the Boun-dehesch is, however, still more conclusive. 
According to this legend, Meschia and Meschiané, the first man 
and woman, were seduced by Ahriman, under the form of a ser- 
pent, and they then first committed “in thought, word, and 
action, the carnal sin, and thus tainted with original sin all their 
descendants.” t 

Under the circumstances I have detailed, we can hardly doubt 
that the legend of the “fall” has been derived from a foreign 
source. That it could not be original to the Hebrews may, I 
think, be proved by several considerations. The position occu- 


* In connection with this subject, see St. Jerome, in his letter on Vir- 
ginity to Eustochia. 

t+ Christ and other Masters, vol. i, p. 305. 

t Lajard, op. cit., pp. 52-60. The destruction of purity in the world by 
the Serpent Dahdka is stated in the 9th Yagna, v.27. We have probably 
here the germ of the fuller legend, which may, however, have been contained 
in the lost portion of the Zend-Avesta. 
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pied in the legend by the serpent is quite inconsistent with the 
use of this animal symbol by Moses.* Like Satan himself even, 
as the Rev. Dunbar Heath has shown,} the serpent had not, 
indeed, a wholly evil character among the early Hebrews. In 
the second place, the condemnation of the act of generation was 
directly contrary to the central idea of patriarchial history. The 
promise to Abraham. was that he should have seed “ numerous 
as the stars of heaven for multitude”; and to support this notion 
the descent of Abraham is traced up to the first created man, 
who is commanded to increase and multiply. It is very pro- 
bable, however, that when the legend was appropriated by the 
compiler of the Hebrew scriptures it had a moral significance as 
well as a merely figurative sense. The legend is divisable into 
two parts—the first of which is a mere statement of the impart- 
ing of wisdom by the serpent and by the eating of the fruit of 
a certain tree, these ideas being synonymous, or, at least, con- 
sistent, as appears by the attributes of the Chaldean Héa.t The 
nature of this wisdom may be found in the rites of the Hindu 
Sacti Puja§ The second part of the legend, which is probably 
of much later date, is the condemnation of the act referred to, 
as being in itself evil, and as leading to misery and even to 
death itself. The origin of this later notion must be sought in 
the esoteric doctrine taught in the mysteries of Mithra, the fun- 
damental ideas of which were the descent of the soul to earth and 
its re-ascent to the celestial abodes after it had overcome the 
temptations and debasing influences of the material life. || La- 
jard shows that these mysteries were really taken from the 
secret worship of the Chaldean J/ylitta; but the reference to 
“the seed of the woman who shall bruise the serpent’s head”, 
is too Mithraic for us to seek for an earlier origin for the special 
form taken by the Hebrew myth. The object of the myth evi- 
dently was to explain the origin of death,’ from which man was 


* The turning of Aaron’s rod into a serpent had, no doubt, a reference 
to the idea of wisdom associated with that animal. 

t+ The Fallen Angels, 1857. tf See supra. 

§ Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. ii, p. 264, et seq.; 
and compare with the gnostic personification of “ truth’; for which see King’s 
Gnostics and their Remains, p. 39. 

|| Lajard, op. cit., p. 96. 

{Jehovah threatens death, but the Serpent impliedly promises life, the 
former having relation to the individual, the latter to the race. 
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to be delivered by a coming Saviour, and the whole idea is 
strictly Mithraic, the Persian deity himself being a Saviour God.* 
The importance attached to virginity by the early Christians 
sprang from the same source. The Avesta is full of references to 
‘purity” of life; and there is reason to believe that, in the secret 
initiations, the followers of Mithra were taught to regard mar- 
riage itself as impure.t 
_ The religious ideas which found expression in the legend of 
the fall were undoubtedly of late development, { although de- 
rived from still earlier phases of religious thought. The simple 
worship in symbol of the organs of generation, and of the an- 
cestral head of the family, prompted by the desire for offspring 
and the veneration for him who produced it, was extended to 
the generative force in nature. The bull, which, as we have 
seen, symbolised this force, was not restricted to earth, but was 
in course of time transferred to the heavens, and, as one of the 
zodiacal signs, was thought to have a peculiar relation to certain 
of the planetary bodies. This astral phase of the phallic super- 
stition was not unknown to the Mosaic religion. A still earlier 
form of this superstition was, however, known to the Hebrews, 
probably forming a link between the worship of the symbol of 
personal generative power and that of the heavenly phallus ; as 
the worship of the bull connected the veneration for the human 
generator with that for the universal father. One of the 
primeval gods of antiquity was Hermes, the Syro-Egyptian 
Thoth, and the Roman Mercury. Kircher identifies him also 
with the god Terminus. This is doubtless true, as Hermes was 
a god of boundaries, and appears, as Dulaure has well shown, to 
have presided over the national frontiers. The meaning of the 
word Thoth, erecting, associates it with this fact. The peculiar 
primitive form of Mercury, or Hermes, was “a large stone, fre- 
quently square, and without either hands or feet. Sometimes 
the triangular shape was preferred, sometimes an upright pillar, 
and sometimes a heap of rude stones.”§ The pillars were called 
by the Greeks Herma, and the heaps were known as Herméan 
* Lajard, op. cit., p.60, note. 


+ Some of the Essenes, who appear to have had connection with Mith- 
raism, taught this doctrine. 

t It is well known to Biblical critics that this legend formed no part of 
the earlier Mosaic narrative. 

§ Faber’s Pagan Idolatry. 
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heaps—the latter being accumulated “by the custom of each 
passenger throwing a stone to the daily increasing mass in honour 
of the god.” Sometimes the pillar was represented with the at- 
tributes of Priapus.* 

The identification of Hermes or Mercury with Priapus is con- 
firmed by the offices which the latter deity fulfilled. One of 
the most important was that of protector of gardens and orchards, 
and probably this was the original office performed by Hermes 
in his character of a “ god of the country.” Figures set up as 
charms to protect the produce of the ground would, in course of 
time, be used not only for this purpose, but also to mark the 
boundaries of the:land protected, and these offices being divided, 
two deities would finally be formed out of one. The Greek 
Hermes was connected also with the Egyptian Khem, and no 
less, if we may judge from the symbols used in his worship, with 
the Hebrew Lloah. Thus, in the history of the Hebrew patri- 
archs, we are told that when Jacob entered into a covenant with 
his father-in-law Laban, a pillar was set up, and a heap of stones 
made ; and Laban said to Jacob, “ Behold this heap and behold 
this pillar, which I have cast betwixt me and thee ; this heap be 
witness, and this pillar be witness, that I will not pass over this 
heap to thee, and that thou shall not pass over this heap and 
this pillar unto me for. harm.” We have here the Herntw and 
Herméan heap, used by the Greeks as landmarks, and placed by 
them on the public roads. In the linga of India we have ano- 
ther instance of the use of the pillar symbol. The form of this 
symbol is sufficiently expressive of the idea which it embodies 
—an idea which is more explicitly shown when the Linga and 
the Yoni are, as is usually the case among the worshippers of 
the Hindu Siva, combined to form the Zingam. The stone figure 
is not, however, itself a god, but only representative of a spirit { 
who is thought to be able to satisfy the yearning for children 
so characteristic of many primitive peoples, this probably having 
been its original object, and the source of its use as an amulet 
for the protection of children against the influence of the evil 


* See Dulaure, op. cit., vol. i, as to the primeval Hermes. 

+ Smith’s Dictionary of Mythology. Art. ‘‘ Hermes”. 

} Linga means a “sign” or “token”. The truth of the statement in the 
text would seem to follow, moreover, from the fact, that the figure is sacred 
only after it has undergone certain ceremonies at: the hands of a priest. 
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eye. In course of time, however, when other property came to 
be coveted equally with offspring, the power to give this pro- 
perty would naturally be referred to the primitive phallic spirit, 
and hence he became, not merely the protector, as we have seen, 
of the produce of the fields and the guardian of boundaries, but 
also the god of wealth and traffic, and even the patron of thieves, 
as was the case with the Mercury of the Romans. The Hebrew 
patriarchs desired large flocks as well as numerous descendants, 
and hence the symbolical pillar was peculiarly fitted for their 
religious rites. It is related even of Abraham, the traditional 
founder of the Hebrew people, that he “planted a grove (eshe/) in 
Beersheba, and called there on the name of Jehovah, the ever- 
lasting Elohim”.* From the phallic character of the “grove” 
(ashera) said to have been in the House of Jehovah, and from 
the evident connection between the two words, we must suppose 
that the eshel of Abraham also had a phallic reference.t Most 
probably the so-called “ grove” of the earlier patriarch, though 
it may have been of wood, and the stone “ bethel” of Jacob, had 
the same form, and were simply the betylus, the primitive symbol 
of deity among all Semitic and many Hamitic peoples. 

The participation of the Hebrew patriarchs in the rites con- 
nected with the “pillar-worship” of the ancient world, renders 
it extremely probable that they were not strangers to the later 
planetary worship. Many of the old phallic symbols were asso- 
ciated with the new superstition, and Abraham, being a Chal- 
dean, it is natural to suppose that he was one of its adherents. 
Tradition, indeed, affirms that Abraham was a great astrononier, 
and, at one time at least, a worshipper of the heavenly bodies; 
and that he and the other patriarchs continued to be affected by ° 
this superstition is shown by various incidents related in the 
Pentateuch. Thus, in the description given of the sacrificial 
covenant between Abraham and Jehovah, it is said that, after 
Abraham had divided the sacrificial animals, a deep sleep fell 
upon him as the sun was going down, and Jehovah spoke with 
him. “Then, when the sun went down, and it was dark, behold 
a smoking furnace and a burning lamp that passed between those 


* Genesis xxI, 33. 

+ Even if the statement of this event be an interpolation, the argument 
in the text is not affected. The statement sufficiently shows what was the 
form.of worship traditionally assigned to Abraham. 
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pieces.” The happening of this event at the moment of the 
sun’s setting reminds us of the Saban custom of praying to 
the setting sun, still practised, according to Palgrave, among the 
nomades of Central Arabia. That some great religious move- 
ment, ascribed by tradition to Abraham, did take place among 
the Semites at an early date is undoubted. What the object of 
this movement was it is difficult to decide. It should be re- 
membered that the Chaldeans worshipped a plurality of gods, 
supposed to have been symbolised by the seven planets. Among 
these deities the sun-god held a comparatively inferior position, 
the moon-god, Hurki, coming before him in the second triad.* It 
was at Ur, the special seat of the worship of the moon-god, that 
Abraham is said to have lived before he quitted it for Haran ; 
and this fact, considered in the light of the traditions relating to 
the great patriarch, may, perhaps, justify us in inferring that the 
reformation he endeavoured to introduce was the substitution 
of a simple sun-worship for the planetary cult of the Chal- 
deans, in which the worship of the moon must to him have ap- 
peared to occupy a prominent place. The new faith was, indeed, 
a return to the old phallic idea of a god of personal generation, 
worshipped through the symbolical betylus, but associated also 
with the adoration of the sun as the especial representative of 
the deity. That Abraham had higher notions of the relation of 
man to the divine being than his forerunners is very probable, 
but his sojourn in Haran proves that there was nothing funda- 
mentally different between his religious faith and that of his 
Syrian neighbours. I am inclined, indeed, to believe that to 
the traditional Abraham must be ascribed the establishment of 
sun-worship throughout Phenicia and Lower Egypt, in connec- 
tion with the symbols of an earlier and more simple phallic deity. 
Tradition, in fact, declares that he taught the Egyptians astro- 
nomy ;f and we shall see that the religion of the Phenicians, as, 
indeed, that of the Hebrews themselves, was the worship of 
Saturn, the erect pillar-god, who, under different names, appears 
to have been at the head of the pantheons of most of the 
peoples of antiquity. The reference in Hebrew history to the 
teraphim of Jacob’s family recalls the fact that the name assigned 
to Abraham’s father was Terah, a “maker of images.” The tera- 


* Rawlinson’s Five Ancient Monarchies, vol. i, p. 617 ; ii, p. 247. 
+ Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, chap. viii, 2. 
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phim were, doubtless, the same as the seraphim, which were ser- 
pent images,* and the household charms, or idols, of the Semitic 
worshippers of the sun-god, to whom the serpent was sacred. 

Little is known of the religious habits of the Hebrews during 
their abode in Egypt. Probably they scarcely differed from those 
of the Egyptians themselves; and, even with the religion of 
Moses, so-called, which we may presume to have been a re- 
formed faith, there are many points of contact with the earlier 
cult. The use of the ark of Osiris and Isis shows the influ- 
ence of Egyptian ideas; and the introduction of the new name 
for God, Jahve, is evidence of contact with late Phenician 
thought. The ark was, doubtless, used to symbolise nature, as 
distinguished from the serpent and pillar symbols which had 
relation more particularly to man. The latter, however, were by 
far the most important, as they were most intimately connected 
with the worship of the national deity, who was the divine 
father, as Abraham was the human progenitor, of the Hebrew 
people. That this deity, notwithstanding his change of name, 
retained his character of a sun-god, is shown by the fact that he 
is repeatedly said to have appeared to Moses under the figure of 
aflame. The pillar of fire which guided the Hebrews by night 
in the wilderness, the appearance of the cloudy pillar at the 
door of the tabernacle, and probably of a flame over the mercy 
seat to betoken the presence of Jehovah, and the perpetual fire 
on the altar, all point to the same conclusion. The notion enter- 
tained by Ewald, that the idea connected with the Hebrew 
Jahve was that of a“ Deliverer” or “ Healer” (Saviour),+ is quite 
consistent with the fact I have stated. Not only was the primeval 
Phenician deity, El, or Cronus, the preserver of the world, for 
the benefit of which he offered a mystical sacrifice, but “Sa- 
viour” was a common title of the sun-gods of antiquity. 

There is one remarkable incident which is said to have hap- 
pened during the wanderings of the Hebrews in the Sinaitic 
wilderness, which appears to throw much light on the character 
of the Mosaic cult, and to connect it with other religions. I 
refer to the use of the brazen serpent as a symbol for the heal- 
ing of the people. The worship of the golden calf may, per- 


* The serpent-symbol of the Exodus is called a ‘‘ seraph’”. 
+ The History of Israel (English translation ), vol. i, p. 532. 
t¢ See Sanchoniatho (Cory, op. cit.). 
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haps, be described as an idolatrous act, in imitation of the 
rites of Egyptian Osiris worship, although probably suggested 
by the use of the ark. The other case, however, is far different ; 
and it is worth while repeating the exact words in which the use 
of the serpent symbol is described. When the people were 
bitten by the “fiery” serpent,* Moses prayed for them, and we 
read that, thereupon, “Jehovah said unto Moses, make thee a 
fiery serpent [literally, a seraph], and set it upon a pole; and it 
shall come to pass, that every one that is bitten, when he looketh 
upon it, shall live. And Moses made a serpent of brass, and put 
it upon a pole, and it came to pass that, if a serpent had bitten 
any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass he lived.”+ It 
would seem, from this account, that the Hebrew seraph was, as 
before suggested, in the form of a serpent; but what was the 
especial significance of this healing figure? At an earlier stage 
of our inquiry, I referred to the fact of the serpent being, indi- 
rectly, through its attribute of wisdom, a phallic symbol, but 
also directly an emblem of life, and to the peculiar position it 
held in nearly all the religions of antiquity. In later Egyptian 
mythology, the contest between Osiris and the Evil Being, and 
afterwards that between Horus and Typhon, occupy an impor- 
tant place. Typhon, the adversary of Horus, was figured under 
the symbol of a serpent, called Aphdéphis, or the Giant,t and it 
cannot be doubted that he was only a later form of the god 
Seth. Professor Reuvens refers to an invocation of Typhon- 
Seth;§ and Bunsen quotes the statement of Epiphanius that 
“the Egyptians celebrate the festivals of Typhon under the 
form of an ass, which they call Seth.”|| Whatever may be the 
explanation of the fact, it is undoubted that, notwithstanding 
the hatred with which he was afterwards regarded, this god Seth, 
or Set, was at one time highly venerated in Egypt. Bunsen says 
that, up to the thirteenth century before Christ, Set “ was a great 
god universally adored throughout Egypt, who confers on the 
sovereigns of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties the sym- 
bols of life and power. The most glorious monarch of the latter 

* Much discussion has taken place as to the nature of these animals. For 
an explanation of the epithet “ fiery’, see Sanchoniatho, “ Of the Serpent” 
(Cory, op. cit.). 

+ Numbers xx1, 8, 9. 


t Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. iv, p. 435. § Ditto, p. 434. 
|| Egypt, vol. iii, p. 426. 
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dynasty, Sethos, derives his name from this deity.” He adds: 
“But subsequently, in the course of the twentieth dynasty, he 
is suddenly treated as an evil demon, inasmuch that his effigies 
and name are obliterated on all the monuments and inscriptions 
that could be reached.” Moreover, according to this distin- 
guished writer, Seth “appears gradually among the Semites as 
the background of their religious consciousness”; and not merely 
was he “the primitive God of Northern Egypt and Palestine”, 
but his genealogy as “the Seth of Genesis, the father of Enoch 
(the man), must be considered as originally running parallel 
with that derived from the Elohim, Adam’s father.”* That Seth 
had some special connection with the Hebrews is proved, among 
other things, by the peculiar position occupied in their religious 
system by the ass—the first-born of which alone of all animals 
was allowed to be redeemedt—and the red heifer—whose ashes 
were to be reserved as a “water of separation” for purification 
from sin.{ Both of these animals were in Egypt sacred to Seth 
(Typhon), the ass being his symbol, and red oxen being at one 
time sacrificed to him, although at a later date objects of a red 
colour were disliked, owing to their association with the dreaded 
Typhon.§ That we have a reference to this deity in the name 
of the Hebrew lawgiver is very probable. No satisfactory deri- 
vation of this name, Moses, Mésheh (Heb.), has yet been given. 
Its original form was probably Am-a-ses or Am-ses, which in 
course of time would become to the Hebrews Om-ses or Mo-ses, 
meaning only the (god) Ses, z.¢., Set or Seth.|| On this hypothesis, 
there may have been preserved in the first book of Moses (so-called) 
some of the traditional wisdom said to have been contained in 
the sacred books of the Egyptian Thoth, and of the records en- 
graved on the pillars of Seth. It is somewhat remarkable that, 
according to a statement of Diodorus, when Antiochus Epi- 
phanes entered the temple at Jerusalem, he found in the Holy 
of Holies a stone figure of Moses, represented as a man with a 

* God in History, vol. i, pp. 233-4. 

+ Exodus, c. xxxIv, v. 20. t Numbers, c. xrx, v. 1-10. 

§ As to the God Seth, see Pleyte, La Religion des Pré-Israélites (1862). 

|| According to Pleyte, the Cabalists thought that the soul of Seth had 
passed into Moses (op. cit., p. 124). It is strange that the name of the 
Egyptian princess who is said to have brought up Moses is given by Jose- 
phus as Thermuthis, this being the name of the sacred asp of Egypt (see su- 


pra). We appear, also, to have a reference to the serpent ‘in the name Levi, 
one of the sons of Jacob, from whom the descent of Moses was traced. 
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long beard, mounted on an ass, and having a book in his hand.* 
The Egyptian mythus of Typhon actually said that Set fled from 
Egypt riding on a grey ass. It is strange, to say the least, that 
Moses should not have been allowed to enter the promised 
land, and that he should be so seldom referred to by later writers 
until long after the reign of David,t and, above all, that 
the name given to his successor was Joshua, z.e., Saviour. It is 
worthy of notice that Nun, the name of the father of Joshua, 
is the Semitic word for fish, the phallic character of the fish in 
Chaldean mythology being undoubted. Nin, the planet Saturn, 
was the fish-god of Berosus, and, as I think can be shown, he is 
really the same as the Assyrian national deity Asshwr, whose 
name and office bear a curious resemblance to those of the 
Hebrew leader, Joshua. 

But what was the character of the primitive Semitic deity? 
Bunsen seems to think that Plutarch, in one passage, alludes to 
the identity of Typhon (Seth) and Osiris.§ This is a remarkable 
idea, and yet curiously enough Sir Gardner Wilkinson says that 
Typhon-Seth may have been derived from the pigmy Pthath- 
Sokari-Osiris,|| who was clearly only another form of Osiris 
himself. However this may be, the phallic origin of Seth can 
be shown from other data. Thus, it appears that the word Set 
means, in Hebrew, as well as in Egyptian, pillar, and in a general 
sense, the erect, elevated, high.{1_ Moreover, in a passage of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, Set is called Tet, a fact which, 
according to Bunsen, intimates that Thoth inherited many of 
the attributes of Set.** They were, however, in reality the same 
deities. Set, by change of the initial letter, becomes Ze, one of 
the names of Thoth, or rather the same name; as Set agrees 
with Seth.t+ We have in this an explanation of the state- 
ment that Tet, the Phoenician Zaaut, was the snake-god Esmun- 
Esculapius ; the serpent being the symbol of Tet, as we have 
seen it to have been that of Seth also. In this we have a means 
of identifying the Semitic deity Seth, with the Saturn and 

* Fragments, Book xxxiv. See, also, in connection with this subject, King’s 
Gnostics, p. 91. 

+ Bunsen’s God in History, vol. i, p. 234, 

t Ewald notices this fact. See op. cit., p. 454. 

§ Egypt, vol. iii, p. 433. || Op. cit., vol. iv, p. 434, 


4 Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. iv, p. 208. **Ditto, vol. iii, p. 427. 
ttAs Tet becomes Thoth, so Mo-ses becomes in the Hebrew Mo-shesh. 
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related deities of other peoples. Ewald says that “the common 
name for God, Hloah, among the Hebrews, as among all the 
Semites, goes back into the earliest times.”"* Bryant goes further, 
and declares that El was originally the name of the supreme deity 
among all the nations of the East. This idea is confirmed, so 
far as Chaldea is concerned, by later researches, which show 
that Il or El was at the head of the Babylonian pantheon. With 
this deity must be identified the Il or Ilus of the Phcenicians, 
who was the same as Cronus, who again, was none other than the 
primeval Saturn, whose worship appears to have been at one 
period almost universal among European and Asiatic peoples. 
Saturn and El were thus the same deity, the latter like the 
Semitic Seth, being, as is well known, symbolised by the serpent.{ 
A direct point of contact between Seth and Saturn is found in 
the Hebrew idol Kiyun, mentioned by Amos, the planet Saturn 
being still called Kivan by Eastern peoples. This idol was 
represented in the form of a pillar, the primeval symbol of deity, 
which was common undoubtedly to all the gods here mentioned.§ 
These symbolical pillars were called Betyli, or Betulia. Some- 
fimes also the column was called Abaddir, which, strangely 
enough, Bryant identifies with the serpent-God.|| There can be 
no doubt that both the pillar and the serpent were associated 
with many of the Sun-Gods of antiquity. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, it is undoubtedly 
true that all these deities, including the Semitic Seth, be- 
came at an early date recognised as Sun-Gods, although in so 
doing they lost nothing of their primitive character. What this 
was is sufficiently shown by the significant names and titles they 
bore. Thus, as we have seen, Se¢ (Seth) itself meant the erect, 
elevated, high, and his name on the Egyptian monuments was 
neatly always accompanied by the representation of a stone.{ 
Kiyun, or Kiwan, the name of the deity said by Amos to have been 
worshipped in the wilderness by the Hebrews, signifies God of the 
Pillar. The idea embodied in this title is shown by the name Baal 

* Op. cit., p. 319. t+ Op. cit., vol. vi, p. 328. 

t As to the use of this symbol generally, see Pleyte, op. cit., pp. 109, 157. 

§ On these points, see M. Raoul-Rochette’s memoir on the Assyrian and 
Phenician Hercules, in the Mémoires de U'Institut National de France (Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions), tom xvii, p 47, et seq. 


|| Op. cit., vol. i, p. 60; vol. ii, p. 201. 
 Pleyte, op. cit., p. 172. 
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Tamar, which means “ Baal as a Pillar,” or “ Phallus,” conse- 
quently “the fructifying God.”* The title “erect,” when given 
to a deity, seems always to imply a phallic notion, and hence we 
have the explanation of the name S. mou, used frequently in the 
“Book of the Dead,” in relation to Thoth, or to Set. There is 
doubtless a reference of the same kind in the Pheenician myth 
that “ Melekh taught men the special art of erecting solid walls 
and buildings”; although Bunsen finds in this myth “the sym- 
bolical mode of expressing the value of the use of fire in build- 
ing houses.”+ That these myths embody a phallic notion may 
be confirmed by reference to the Pheenician Kabiri. According 
to Bunsen, “the Kabiri and the divinities identified with him 
are explained by the Greeks and Romans as ‘the strong,’ ‘the 
great?” while in the book of Job, kabbir, the strong, is used as 
an epithet of God. Again, Sydyk, the father of the Kabiri, is 
“the Just, or in a more original sense, the Upright,” and this 
deity, with his sons, correspond to the Phoenician Pataikoi, and to 
Ptah, their father. Ptah, however, appears to be derived from a 
root, which signifies in Hebrew, “to open,” and Sydyk himself, 
therefore, may, says Bunsen, be described as “the opener ” of the 
Cosmic Egg.t The phallic meaning of this title is evident from its 
application to Esmun-Esculapius (the son of Sydyk) who, as the 
snake God, was identical with Tet, the Egyptian Thoth-Hermes, 

The peculiar titles given to these pillar deities, and their associ- 
ation with the sun,led to theiroriginal phalliccharacter being some- 
what overlooked, and, instead of being the Father-Gods of human 
kind, they became Powerful Gods, Lords of Heaven. This was not 
the special attribute taken by other sun-gods. I have already 
stated that Hermes, and his related deities, were “ Gods of the 
country”, personifying the idea of general natural fecundity. 
Among the chief gods of this description were the Pheenician 
Sabazius, the Greek Bacchus-Dionysos, the Roman Priapus, and 
the Egyptian Khem. All these deities agree also in being sun- 
gods, and as such they were symbolised by animals which were 
noted either for their fecundity or for their salaciousness. The chief 
animals thus chosen were the dull and the goat (with which the 
ram was afterwards confounded), and this doubtless because they 
were already sacred. The sun appears to have been preceded by the 

* Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. iv, p. 249. 

+ Ditto, p. 217. t Sce ditto, pp. 226-99. 
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moon, as an object of worship, but the Moon-God was probably 
only representative of the primeval Saturn,* who finally became 
the Sun-God Z/ or / of the Syrians and the Semites, and the Ra of 
the Babylonians. The latter was also the title of the Sun-God of 
Egypt, who was symbolised by the obelisk, and who, although 
his name was added to that of other Egyptian Gods, appears to 
have been the tutelary deity of the stranger kings of the 18th 
dynasty, whom Pleyte,f however, declares to have been Set 
(Sutech).t We are reminded here of the opposition of Seth and 
Osiris, which I have already explained as arising from the fact 
that these deities originally represented two different ideas— 
human fecundity and the fruitfulness of nature. When, how- 
ever, both of these principles became associated with the solar 
body, they were expressed by the same symbols, and the dis- 
tinction between them was in great measure lost sight of. A 
certain difference was, nevertheless, still observable in the attri- 
butes of the deities, depending on the peculiar properties and 
associations of their solar representatives. Thus the powerful 
deity of Phenicia was naturally associated with the strong, 
scorching summer sun, whose deat was the most prominent attri- 
bute. In countries such as Egypt, where the sun, acting on the 
moist soil left by inundations, caused the earth to spring into 
renewed life, the mild but energetic early sun was the chief 
deity. 

When considering the sacred bull of antiquity, the symbol of 
the fecundating force in nature, I referred to Osiris, the national 
sun-god of the Egyptians, as distinguished from the Semitic 
Seth (Set), who was identified with the detested Shepherd race. 
The association of Osiris with Khem shows his phallic character;§ 
and, in fact, Plutarch asserts that he was everywhere represented 
with the phallus exposed.||_ The phallic idea enters, moreover, 
into the character of all the chief Egyptian deities. Bunsen 
says: “The mythological system obviously proceeded from ‘the 
eoncealed god’, Ammon, to the creating god. The latter appears 
first of all as the generative power of nature in the phallic god 
Khem, who is afterwards merged in Ammon-ra. Then sprung 


* Rawlinson’s History of Herodotus, vol. i, p. 620. 

+ Ditto, vol. ii, p. 291. f Op. cit., p. 89, et seq. 
§ Wilkinson, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 342, 260. 

|| Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i, p. 423. 
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up the idea of the creative power in Kneph. He forms the 
divine limbs of Osiris (the primeval Soul) in contradiction to 
Ptah, who, as the strictly demiurgic principle, forms the visible 
world. Neith is the creative principle, as nature represented 
under a.feminine form. Finally, her son Ra, Helios, appears as 
the last of the series, in the character of father and nourisher of 
terrestrial things. It is he whom an ancient monument repre- 
sents as the demiurgic principle, creating the mundane egg.”* 
The name of Ammon has led to the notion that he was the em- 
bodiment of the idea of wisdom. He certainly was distinguished 
by having the human form, but his hieroglyphical symbol of the 
obelisk, and his connection with Khem, show his true nature. 
He undoubtedly represented the primitive idea of a generative 
god, probably at a time when this notion of fecundity had not 
yet been extended to nature as distinguished from man, and thus 
he would form a point of contact between the later Egyptian 
sun-gods and the pillar-gods of the Semites and Phenicians.+ 
To the Egyptians, as to these other peoples, the sun became the 
great source of deity. His fecundating warmth or his fiery de- 
stroying heat were, however, not the only attributes deified. 
These were the most important, but the Egyptians, especially, 
made gods out of many of the solar characters,} although the 
association of the idea of “intellect” with Ammon-ra must have 
been of late date, if the original nature of Ammon be what I have 
suggested. 

As man, however, began to read nature aright, and as his moral 
and intellectual faculties were developed, it was necessary that 
the solar deities themselves should become invested with co-rela- 
tive attributes, or that other gods should be formed to embody 
them. The perception of light, as distinct from heat, was a fer- 
tile source of such attributes. In the Chaldean mythology Vud, 
the son of Anu, was the god of the air ; but his power had rela- 
tion to the purely atmospheric phenomena rather than to light.§ 
The only reference to light I find in the titles of the early 


* Op. cit., vol. i, p. 388. 

+ In the temple of Hercules at Tyre were two symbolical steles, one a 
pillar, and the other an obelisk. See Raoul-Rochette, op. cit., p. 51, where 
is a reference to a curious tradition preserved by Josephus, connecting 
Moses with the erection of columns at Heliopolis. 

t Wilkinson, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 299. 

§ Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i, p. 608. 
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deities is in the character ascribed to Va-lua, the later Bar or 
Nin-ip, who is said to “irradiate the nations like the sun, the 
light of the gods.”* But this deity was apparently the distant 
planet Saturn, although it may have been originally the moon, and 
I would refer to the Aryan mind the perception of light as a divine 
attribute.+ Thus the Hindu Dyaus (the Greek Zeus) is the shining 
deity—the god of the bright sky. As such, the sun-gods now also 
become the gods of intellectual wisdom, an attribute which like- 
wise appears to have originated with the Aryan peoples, amongst 
whom the Brahmans were the possessors of the highest wisdom, 
as children of the sun, and whose Apollo and Athéné were noble 
embodiments of this attribute. The Chaldean gods Héa and 
Nebo were undoubtedly symbolised by the wedge or arrow-head, 
which had especial reference to learning. In reality, however, 
this symbol merely shows that they were the patrons of letters 
or writing, and not of “wisdom,” in its purely intellectual aspect. 
If the form of the Assyrian alphabetical character was of phallic 
origin, t we have here the source of the idea of a connection be- 
tween physical and mental knowledge embodied in the legend 
of the “fall.” In the Persian Ahuré-Mazdido (the Wise Spirit) 
we have the purest representation of intellectual wisdom. The 
book of Zoroaster, the Avesta, is literally the “word”—the word 
or wisdom which was revealed in creation, and embodied in the 
divine Mithra, who was himself the luminous sun-god. 

I have already referred to the similarity between the symbols 
of the sun-gods of antiquity and the natural objects introduced 
into the Mosajc myth of the fall ; and it is necessary now to con- 
sider shortly what influence the phallic principle there embodied 
had over other portions of Hebraic theology. The inquiries of 
Dr. Faber have thrown great light on this question, although the 
explanation given by him of the myth of Osiris and of the kin- 
dred myths of antiquity is by no means the correct one. Finding 
an universal prevalence of phallic ideas and symbolism, Dr. Faber 
refers it to the degradation of a primitive revelation of the Great 
Father of the Universe. The truth thus taught was lost sight 

* Rawlinson, op. cit, vol. i, p. 620. 

+ Mau, the name of the Egyptian God of Truth, certainly signifies 
*light’’, but probably only in a figurative sense. 

{ The importance ascribed to the mechanical arts may, perhaps, lead us 


to look for the formal origin of this character in the “ wedge”, which was 
the chief mechanical power the ancients possessed. 
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of, and was replaced by the dual notion of a great father and a 
great mother—“ the transmigrating Noah and the mundane Ark” 
of the universal deluge. Noah was, however, only a re-appear- 
ance of Adam, and the Ark floating on the waters of the deluge 
was an analogue of the earth swimming in the ocean of space.* 
.There is undoubtedly a parallelism between the Adam and Noah 
of the Hebrew legends, as there is between the analogous per- 
sonages of the other phases of these legends ; yet it is evident 
that, if the deluge never happened, a totally different origin from 
the one supposed by Dr. Faber must be assigned to the great 
phallic myth of antiquity. It is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to any explanation (other than the phallic one) of the origin of 
this myth, to establish the truth of the Noahic deluge.+ Accord- 
ingly, a late American writer has formed an elaborate system of 
« Arkite symbolism,” founded on the supposed influence of the 
great deluge over the minds of the posterity of those who sur- 
vived its horrors. Mr. Lesley sees in this catastrophe the expla- 
nation of “phallism”, which, “converting all the older Arkite 
symbols into illustrations of its own philosophical conceptions of 
the mystery of generation, gave to the various parts and mem- 
bers of the human body those names which constitute the special 
vocabulary of obscenity of the present day.”t 

But the priority of these symbols or conceptions is the ques- 
tion at issue. Did the development of “arkism” precede or fol- 
low the superstitions referred to by Mr. Lesley as Ophism, Mith- 
raism, and Phallism, all of which I have shown to embody ana- 
logous ideas? If the question of priority is to be determined by 
reference to the written tradition which furnishes the real ground 
of belief in a great deluge, it must clearly be given to the phallic 
superstition ; for I have shown, conclusively as I think, that al- 
most the first event in the life of man there narrated is purely 
phallic in its symbolism. Nor is the account of the fall the only 
portion of the Mosaic history of primitive man which belongs to 
this category. The Garden of Eden, with its tree of life, and the 
river which divided into four streams, although it may have had 


* Faber, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 20. 

+ Bryant, in his Ancient Mythology, has brought together a great mass of 
materials bearing on this question. The facts, however, are capable of 
quite a different interpretation from that which he has given to them. 

ft Origin and Destiny of Man, p. 339. 
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a secondary reference to the traditional place of Semitic origin 
to which the Hebrews looked back with regretful longing, has 
undoubtedly a recondite phallic meaning. It must be so if the 
explanation I have given of the myth of the fall be correct, since 
the two are intimately connected, and the garden* is essential to 
the succeeding catastrophe. 

The priority of the phallic superstition over “arkism,” is 
proved, moreover, by the undoubted fact that, even in the tradi- 
tions of the race to whom we are indebted for the precise details 
of the incidents accompanying the deluge, the phallic deities of 
the Hamitico-Semites are genealogically placed long before the 
occurrence of this event. The Semitic deity Seth is, according 
to one table, the Semi-divine first ancestor of the Semites. Bun- 
sen has shown clearly, also, that several of the antediluvian de- 
scendants of the Semitic Adam were among the Phcenician 
deities. Thus, the Carthaginians had a god Yubal, Jubal, who 
would appear to have been the sun-god Aésculapius, called “the 
fairest of the gods ”; and so also, “we read in a Phoenician inscrip- 
tion Ju-Baal, z.¢., beauty of Baal, which Movers ingeniously inter- 
prets Atsculapius-Asmun-Jubal.” Here, then, adds Bunsen, “is 
another old Semitic name attached to a descendent of Lamekh, 
together with Adah, Zillah, and Naamah.”+ Hadah, the wife of 
Lamekh as well as of Esau, the Phcenician Usov, is identified with 
the goddess worshipped at Babylon as Hera (Juno), and, notwith- 
standing Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s dictum to the contrary, her 
names, Hera, Hadah, point to the connection with the Egyptian 
Her Her, or Hathor, who was the daughter of Seb and Netpe, as 
Hera was the daughter of Chronos and Rhea. The name of the 
god Kiyun, or Kivan, who was worshipped by the Hebrews, and 
who in Syria was said to devour children, is connected with the 
root kun, to erect, and therefore doubtless with the antediluvian 
Kain or Kevan. on, derived from the same root, was, accord- 
ing to Bunsen, a Pheenician designation of Saturn.{ Even the 
great Carthaginian god Melekh, who was also held in universal 
honour throughout all Pheenicia, appears, although Bunsen does 
not thus identify him, to be no other than Lamekh, the father of 


* Compare this with the figurative description of the garden of delights 
of “ The Song of Songs”. 
+ Egypt, vol. iv, p. 257. t Ditto, p. 209. 
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Noah.* Ewald, indeed, says that both Lamekh and Enoch were 
gods or demi-gods, and that Methuselah was a sort of Mars, 
while Mahahal-el was a god of light, and Jareda a god of the 
lowland or of the water.+ 

The priority of the phallic superstition over Arkism, or rather 
the existence of that superstition before the formation of the 
deluge legend, is proved, moreover, by the agreement of this 
legend with the myth of Osiris and Isis in its primitive form, while 
Typhon (Seth) was honoured by the Egyptians as a great god.{ 
Bunsen fixes the origin of this myth in its amended form so late 
as the thirteenth or fourteenth century, B.c.§ In the face of 
this agreement we can only suppose the myth and the deluge 
legend to have had the same basis—a basis which, from the very 
circumstances of the case must be purely “phallic.” This expla- 
nation is the only one which is consistent with a peculiarity in 
the Hebrew legend which is an insurmountable objection to its 
reception as the expression of a literal fact. We are told by 
the Mosaic narrative that Jehovah directed Noah to take with 
him into the Ark “ of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after 
their kind, of every creeping thing of the earth after his kind, 
two of every sort.” Now, according to the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the legend, this passage expresses a simple absurdity, 
even on the hypothesis of a partial deluge. If, however, we read 
the narrative in a phallic sense, and by the Ark understand the 
sacred argha of Hindu mythology, the Yoni of Parvati, which, 
like the moon in Zoroastrian teaching, carries in itself the germs 
of all things, we see the full propriety of what otherwise is in- 
comprehensible. As ev apyn, the Elohim created the heavens 
and the earth,so in the Ark were the seeds of all things preserved 
that they might again cover the earth. Taken in this sense, we 
see the reason of the curious analogy which exists in various 
points between the Hebrew legends of the creation and of the 
deluge. This analogy being one of the grounds on which the 
hypothesis of the Great Father as the central idea of all mytho- 
logies has been based. Thus, the primeval ship, the navigation 

* This notion furnishes an easy explanation, founded on the human sacri- 
fices to the Phenician deity, of the curious verse in Genesis as to the 
avenging of Lamekh. 

+ Op. cit., vol. i, pp. 266-7. 


t For explanation of this myth, see Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. iii, p. 437. 
§ Ditto, p. 413. 
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of which is ascribed to the mythological being, is not the ark of 
Noah or Osiris, or the vessel of the Phcenician Kabiri. It was 
the moon, the ship of the sun, in which his seed is supposed to 
be hidden until it bursts forth in new life and power. The fact 
that the moon was in early mythologies a male deity almost 
necessitates, however, that there should have been another origin 
for the sacred vessel of Osiris. This we have in the Hastoreth- 
karnaim, the cow-goddess, whose horns represent the lunar ark, 
and who, without doubt, was a more primitive deity than the 
moon-goddess herself.* The most primitive type of all, however, 
is that of the argha or Yoni of the Indian Iswara, which, from 
its name, was supposed to have been turned into a dove.t Thus, 
in Noah and the Ark, as in Osiris and the Moon, we see simply 
the combination of the male and female elements, as they are 
still represented in the Hindu lingam. The introduction of the 
dove into the myth is a curious confirmation of this view. For, 
this bird, which, as “the emblem of love and fruitfulness,” was 
“consecrated to Venus under all her different names at Babylon, 
in Syria, Palestine, and Greece,{ which was the national banner 
sign of the Assyrians, as of the earlier Sythic empire, whose 
founders, according to Hindu tradition, took the name of Jonim 
or Yoniyas, and which attended on Janus a diluvian “God of 
opening and shutting,” was simply a type of “the Yoni or 
Jonah, or Navicular feminine principle,” which was said to have 
assumed the form of a ship and a dove.§ 

In bringing this paper to a close, I would refer shortly to 
what may be called the modern religions—Brahminism, Bud- 
dhism, and Christianity—seeing that these still exist as the 
faiths of great peoples. As to the first of these, it may be 
thought that its real character cannot be ascertained from the 
present condition of Hindu belief. It is said that the religion 
of the Vedas is very different from that of the Puranas, which 
have taken their place. It should be remembered, however, 
that these books profess to reproduce old doctrine, the word 
“Purana” itself meaning old, and that Puranas are referred to 


* Want of space prevents me from tracing the developments which the 
primeval goddess of fecundity underwent; but to the idea embodied in her 
may be traced nearly all the female deities of antiquity. 

+ Faber, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 246. 

t{ Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 307. 
§ Faber’s op. cit., and Bryant’s Ancient Mythology. 
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in one of the Upanishads, while the Zantras, which contain the 
principles of the Sacti Puja, and which are, as yet, almost un- 
known to Europeans, are considered by the Brahmans to be 
more ancient than the Puranas themselves.* The origin of the 
ideas contained in these books is a difficult question. The 
germs of both Vishnu-worship and Siva-worship appear to be 
found in the Vedas, andare undoubtedly referred to by the Mahab- 
harata.} I am inclined to think with Mr. Fergusson and other late 
writers that they are only indirectly sprung from the primitive 
Hinduism. The similarity between Sivaism and the Santal 
worship of the Great Mountain, pointed out by Mr. Hunter, is 
very remarkable, and this analogy is strengthened by intermix- 
ture in both cases with river worship.§ There is no doubt that 
the Great Mountain is simply a name for the phallic emblem, 
which is the chief form under which Siva is represented in the 
numerous temples at Benares dedicated to his honour. Consi- 
dering the position occupied by the serpent as a symbol of life, 
and, indirectly, of the male power, we should expect to find its 
worship connected to some extent with that of Siva. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, however, declares that it is not so; and, although this 
statement requires some qualification,|| yet it is certain that the 
serpent is also intimately associated with Vishnu. In explana- 
tion of this fact, Mr. Fergusson remarks : “The Vaishnava reli- 
gion is derived from a group of faiths in which the serpent 
always played an important part. The eldest branch of the 
family was the Naga worship, pure and simple; out of that 
arose Buddhism... . and on its decline two faiths—at first very 
similar to one another—rose from its ashes, the Jaina and the 
Vaishnava.” The serpent is almost always found in Jaina tem- 


* On this question, see the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London, vol. ii, p. 265; also “ Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus”, 
in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii (1832), 216 et seq. 

+ This question is fully considered by Dr. Muir, in his Sanskrit Texts, part 
iv, p. 54 et seq. I Ditto, pp. 161, 343. 

§ Rural Bengal, pp. 152, 187 et seq. This association of the mountain 
and the river is found also in the Persian Khordah-Avesta. See (5) Abun- 
Yasht, v. 1-3. 

|| See Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 70; also Sherring’s Benaves, pp. 75, 89. 
Here the serpent is evidently symbolical of life. In the Mahabharata, Maha- 
deva is described as having “a girdle of serpents, ear-rings of serpents, a 
sacrificial cord of serpents, and an outer garment of serpent’s skin.” (Dr. 
Muir, op. vit., part iv, p. 160.) 
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ples as an object of worship, while it appears everywhere in 
Vaishnava tradition.* But elsewhere Mr. Fergusson tells us 
that, although Buddhism owed its establishment to Naga tribes, 
yet its supporters repressed the worship of the serpent, elevating 
tree-worship in its place.t It is difficult to understand how the 
Vaishnavas, who are worshippers of the female power,{} and who 
hate the lingam, can yet so highly esteem the serpent, which 
has, indirectly at least, reference to the male principle. Per- 
haps, however, we may find an explanation in Mr. Fergusson’s 
own remarks as to the character and development of Buddhism. 
According to him, Buddhism was chiefly influential among 
Naga tribes, and “was little more than a revival of the coarser 
superstitions of the aboriginal races,§ purified and refined by 
the application of Aryan morality, and elevated by doctrines 
borrowed from the intellectual superiority of the Aryan races.”|| 
As to its development, the sculptures on the Sanchi Topes shew 
that at about the beginning of the Christian era, although the 
dagoba, the chakra, or wheel,the tree, and other emblems, were wor- 
shipped, the serpent hardly appears; while, at Amravati, three cen- 
turies later, this animal had become equal in importance to Buddha 
himself.{1 Moreover, there can be no doubt that the /ingam was 


an emblem of Buddha, as was also the Jotus, which represents 
the same idea—the conjunction of the male and female elements, 
although in a higher sense perfect wisdom.** The association of 
the same ideas is seen in the noted prayer, Om mani padmi hum 
(“Oh, the Jewel in the Lotus”), which refers to the birth of 
Padmipani from the sacred lotus flower,++ but also, there can be 
little doubt, to the phallus and the yoni. We may suppose, 


* Op. cit., p. 70. + Ditto, p. 62. 

t Mr. Sellon, in the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, 
vol. ii, p. 273. 

§ It should not be forgotten that the Vedic religion was not that of all 
the Aryan tribes of India. (See Muir, op. cit., part ii, p. 377, 368-383) ; and 
it is by no means improbable that some of them retained a more primitive 
faith, Buddhism or Rudraism ; i.e., Sivaism. 

|| Op. cit., p.62. To come to a proper conclusion on this important point, 
it is necessary to consider the real position occupied by Gautama in relation 
to Brahminism. Burnouf says that he differed from his adversaries only in 
the definition he gives of Salvation (du salut). (Introduction 4 ’ Histoire du 
Buddhisme Indien, p. 155.) 

4 Fergusson, op. cit , pp. 67, 222, 223. 

**See Guigniaut, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 293, 160 note. 

ttSchlagenweit, Buddhism in Thibet, p. 120. 
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therefore, that, whatever the moral doctrine taught by Gautama, 
he used the old phallic symbols,* although, it may be, with a 
peculiar application. If the opinion expressed by Mr. Fergusson, 
as to the introduction into India of the Vaishnava faith by an 
early immigrant race, be correct, it must have existed in the time 
of Gautama; and, indeed, the Ionism of Western Asia is tra- 
ditionally connected with India itself at a very early date,+ 
although probably the early centre of Ion-ism, the worship of the 
Dove, or Yoni, was, as Bryant supposes, in Chaldea.t We see 
no trace, however, in Buddhism proper of Sacti Puja, and I 
would suggest that, instead of abolishing either, Gautama sub- 
stituted for the separate symbols of the linga and the yoni, the 
association of the two in the lingam. If this were so, we can 
well understand how, on the fall of Buddhism, Siva-worship§ 
may have retained this compound symbol, with many of the old 
Naga ideas, although with little actual reference to the serpent 
itself other than as a symbol of life and power; while, on the 
other hand, the Vaishnavas may have reverted to the primitive 
worship of the female principle, retaining a remembrance of the 
early serpent associations in the use of the sesha, the heavenly 
Naga with seven heads,|| figured on the Amravati sculptures. It 
is possible, however, that there may be another ground of oppo- 
sition between the followers of Vishnu and Siva. Mr. Fergusson 
points out that, notwithstanding the peculiarly phallic sym- 
bolism of the latter deity, “the worship of Siva is too severe, 
too stern, for the softer emotions of love, and all his temples are 
quite free from any allusion to it.” It is far different with the 
Vaishnavas, whose temples “are full of sexual feelings, generally 
expressed in the grossest terms.” { 

Siva, in fact, is especially a god of intellect, typified by his being 
three-eyed, and, although terrible as the resistless destroyer, yet the 
re-creator of all things in perfect wisdom ;** while Vishnu has 

* These are figured in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xviii. 
+ Higgins’ Anacalypsis, vol. i, p. 332, et seq. See also p. 342, et seq. 
t Op. cit., vol. iii, p. 1, et seq. 25. 


§ Mr. Hunter points out a connection between Sivaism and Buddhism. 
Op. cit., p. 194. 

|| See Mr. Fergusson, op. cit., p. 70. The serpent is connected with Vish- 
nuism as a symbol of wisdom rather than of life. 

{ Op. cit., p. 71. 

**Hence Siva, as Sambhu, is the patron deity of the Brahmanic order; 
and the most intellectual Hindus of the present day are to be found among 
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relation rather to the lower type of wisdom which was distinc- 
tive of the Assyrians among ancient peoples, and which has so 
curious a connection with the female principle. Hence the 
shell, or conch, is peculiar to Vishnu, while the linga belongs to 
Siva.* Gautama combined the simpler feminine phase of reli- 
gion with the more masculine intellectual type, symbolising this 
union by the lingam and other analogous emblems. The fol- 
lowers of Siva have, however, adopted the combined symbol in 
the place of the linga alone, thus approaching more nearly than 
the Vaishnavas to the idea of the founder of modern Buddhism. 
Gautama himself, nevertheless, was most probably only the 
restorer of an older faith, according to which perfect wisdom was 
to be found only in the typical combination of the male and 
female principles in nature. The real explanation of the con- 
nection between Buddhism and Sivaism has perhaps, however, 
yet to be given.t The worship of the serpent god is not un- 
known, even at the present day, in the very stronghold of Siva- 
ism,} reminding us of the early spread of Buddhism among 
Naga tribes. In the “ crescent surmounted by a pinnacle, similar 
to the pointed end of a spear,” which decorates the roofs of the 
Tibetan monasteries,§ we, undoubtedly, have a reproduction of 
the so-called trident of Siva. This instrument is given also to 
Sant, the Hindu Saturn, who is represented as encompassed by 
two serpents,|| and hence we may well ‘suppose the pillar sym- 
bol of this primeval deity to be reproduced in the linga of the 
Indian phallic god.1 But the pillar symbol is not wanting to 
Buddhism itself. The columns said to have been raised by 
Asoka have a reference to the inscribed pillars of Seth. The 


his followers. (See Wilson, op. cit., p. 171. Sherring’s Sacred City of the 
Hindus, p. 146, et seq.) 

* The bull of Siva has reference to strength and speed rather than to fe- 
cundity ; while the Rigveda refers to Vishnu as the framer of the womb, al- 
though elsewhere he is described as the fecundator. (See Muir, op. cit., part 
iv, pp. 244, 292, also pp. 64, 83.) 

+ This question has been considered by Burnouf, op. cit., p. 547, et seq. 
But see also Hodgson’s Buddhism in Nepaul, and Paper in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 18 (1860), p. 395, et seq. 

t See Sherring. Op. cit., p. 89. 

§ Schlagenweit. Op. cit.,p. 181. 

|| Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. vii, p. 566. 

{ As to the identity of Siva and Saturn, see Guigniaut, op. cit., vol. i, p. 
167 note. Kivan, a name of Saturn, is really the same word as Siva. 
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remains of an ancient pillar, supposed to be a Buddhist Lat, is 
still to be seen at Benares,* the. word Lat being merely another 
form of the name 7et, Set, or Sat, given to the Phenician or 
Semitic deity. In the central pillar of the so-called Druidical 
circles, we have, doubtless, a reference to the same primitive 
superstition, the idea intended to be represented being the com- 
bination of the male and female principles. 

In conclusion, it must be said that Christianity itself is cer- 
tainly not without the phallic element. Reference may be made 
to the important place taken in Christian dogma by the “ fall”— 
which I have shown to have had a purely “ phallic” foundation— 
and to the peculiar position assigned to Mary, as the Virgin 
Mother of God.t It must not be forgotten, however, that, what- 
ever may have been the primitive idea on which these dogmas 
are based, it had received a totally fresh aspect at the hands of 
those from whom the founders of Christianity received it.§ As 
to symbols, too, these were employed by the Christians in the 
later signification given to them by the followers of the ancient 
faiths. Thus, the fish and the cross symbols originally embodied 
the idea of generation, but afterwards that of life, and it was 
in this sense that they were applied to Christ.|| The most evi- 
dently phallic representation used by the Christian iconographers 
is undoubtedly the aureole, or vessica. This was generally ellip- 
tical in form, and contained the figure of Christ—Mary herself, 
however, being sometimes represented in the aureole, glorified as 
Jesus Christ.1 Probably the nimbus, also, is of phallic signifi- 
cance ; for, although generally circular, it was sometimes trian- 
gular, square, etc.** The name of Jehovah is inscribed within a 
radiating triangle.t+ Didron gives a representation of St. John 
the Evangelist with a circular nimbus, surmounted by two sun- 

* Sherring, op. cit., p. 305, et seq. 

+ It should be noted that many of the so-called “ circles” are in reality 
elliptical. 

t On this subject, see Higgins’s Anacalypsis, vol. i, p.315, et seq. 

§ We must look to the esoteric teaching of Mithraism for the origin and 
explanation of much of primitive Christian dogma. 

|| The serpent elevated in the Wilderness is said to be typical of Christ. 
A Gnostic sect taught that Christ was Seth. 

{| Didron’s Christian Iconography (Bohn), pp. 272, 286. 

**It is a curious fact that Buddhist deities are often represented in the 
Vessica and with the nimbus. (See Hodgson’s figures, plates v and vi, in the 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 18.) 
tt Didron, pp. 27, 231. 
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flowers, emblems of the sun, an idea which, says Didron, “ re- 
minds us of the Egyptian figures, from the heads of which two 
lotus-flowers rise in a similar manner.”* There is also a curious 
representation, in this work, of the divine hand, with the 
thumb and two forefingers outstretched, resting on a cruciform 
nimbus (p. 215). In Egypt, the hand having the fingers thus 
placed was a symbol of Isis, and, from its accompaniments, there 
can be little doubt, notwithstanding the mesmeric character 
ascribed to it by Ennemoser,} that it had an essentially phallic 
origin, although it may ultimately have been used to signify life. 
There can be no question, however, that, whatever may be 
thought of its symbols,t the fundamental basis of Christianity is 
more purely “phallic” than that of any other religion now 
existing. I have referred to the presence in Hebraic theology 
of an idea of God—that of a Father—antagonistic to the Phe- 
nician notion of the “Lord of Heaven.” We have the same idea 
repeated in Christ’s teaching, its distinctive characteristic being 
the recognition of God as the Universal Father, the Great 
Parent of Mankind, who had sent His son into the world that 
he might reconcile it unto Himself. It is in the character of a 
forgiving parent that Christians are taught to view God, when 
He is not lost sight of in the presence of Christ. The emo- 
tional nature of Christian faith, indeed, shows how intimately it 
was related to the older faiths which had a phallic basis. In 
Christianity, we see the final expression of the primitive wor- 
ship of the father as the head of the family, the generator, as 
the result of an instinctive reasoning process leading up from 
the particular to the universal, with which, however, the dogma 
of the “fall” and its consequences—deduced so strangely from a 
phallic legend—have been incorporated. The “phallic” is, in- 
deed, the only foundation on which an emotional religion can be 
based. As a religion of the emotions, therefore, the position of 
Christianity is perfectly unassailable. As a system of rational 
faith, however, it is far different ; and the tendency of the pre- 
sent age is just the reverse of that which took place among the 
Hebrews—the substitution of a Heavenly King for a Divine 
Father. In fact, modern science is doing its best to effect for 
primitive fetishism, or demon-worship, what Christianity has 


* Ditto, p. 29. + History of Magic (Bohn), vol i, p. 253, et seq. 
t As to these, see King’s Gnostics, p. 72. 
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done for phallic worship—generalise the powers of nature, and 
make of God a Great Unknowable Being, who, like the Elohim 
of the Mosaic cosmogony, in some mysterious manner, causes all 
things to appear at a word. This cannot, however, be the real 
religion of the future. If God is to be worshipped at all, the 
Heavenly King and the Divine Father must be combined in a 
single term, and He must be viewed, not as the unknowable cause 
of being, but as the Great Source of all being, who may be 
known in nature—the expression of his life and energy. 








Arr. XJI—DR. FRANZ UNGER. 


ALTHOUGH the late Dr. Franz Joseph Andréas Nicolaus Unger, 
whose portrait is annexed,* was not an anthropologist in the 
strict sense of the word, but owes his great reputation chiefly to 
his botanical works, there are, nevertheless, among his numerous 
writings, various treatises relative to anthropology, which are 
mostly inserted in the Z'ransactions and Memoirs of the Vienna 
Academy. Such are his “ Botanical Excursions in the Field of 
Civilisation”; “The Vegetable World of the Present Period, in 
its Historical Signification”; “ Nutritive, Stimulating, and Intoxi- 
cating Plants”, etc. Professor Unger has, besides, published 
several essays, which deserve more than a passing notice in this 
Journal; namely, “The Primitive World in its Phases of De- 
velopment”,f and “Styria at the time of the Brown Coal Form- 
ation (Miocene Period)”. It is needless to dwell at any length 
on the geological and anthropological views promulgated by the 
author in his “ Primitive World”, as they have since undergone 
an entire change, confessedly owing to the influence of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis. Thus, when Unger wrote this book, he was 
still a believer in successive creations, until they were, so to 
speak, arrested by the appearance of man, whose origin he placed 
in the alluvial period. A short extract from the concluding por- 


* We have to thank the editor of Dr. Seemann’s Journal of Botany for the 
use of the block from which this portrait is struck. 

+ Die Urwelt in ihren verschiedenen Bildungs perioden. Wien, 1851. 

} Steiermark, zur Zeit der Braunkohlenbildung. Wien, 1866. 
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tion of this work may, perhaps, be acceptable to our readers, 
were it only to compare it with the views set forth by Unger in 
a recent treatise. The passage runs thus: 


“For many ages creative power had been exercised on the pro- 
duction of numerous forms of plants and animals, always ad- 
vancing from the simple to the complex, from masses roughly 
formed to noble things Man appeared the noblest creation 
of an omnipotent master, whose will it was to vivify in him the 
thought of the universe. Thus we see him appear among the 
most diversified existences ; and of him alone may it be said for 
the first time, ‘The word was made flesh.’” 


A comparison of the foregoing with the subjoined extract 
from his recent treatise, “Styria in the Miocene Period”, shows 
at a glance the complete change of his opinion in relation to cos- 
mogony and the origin of man. 


“When” (he observes, page 41) “men of science commenced 
searching the archives of nature, they found that the world was 
by no means a finished work, but that from period to period it 
had undergone mighty transformations. The Creator was thus 
imagined to be continuously labouring in his workshop, improv- 
ing what was defective, repairing what was used up, and keep- 
ing the whole in working order. There cannot be a meaner view 
of the power and wisdom of the Creator. This theory, however, 
seemed supported by the fact that beings, which previously 
did not exist, appeared gradually to take the place of such as 
perished. True it is that many shook their heads and would 
not admit such successive emendated editions of nature. Still 
they were ready to acknowledge that the lower and more simple 
organisms might arise from certain combinations of matter and 
force, and to assume a perpetual creation rising periodically to 
greater efforts. This view was, and is even now, prevalent in 
some quarters. The question has, however, within the last few 
years, been put, whether the origin of new species of organic be- 
ings is a reality, nay, if it be possible. Zoologists, botanists, 
physicists, and chemists have zealously applied themselves to 
the task of watching, so to speak, the doings of the Creator in 
his secret laboratory, and the result has been that omne vivwm e 
vivo stands now on the banner under which the naturalists march 
forward. This axiom, pronounced long ago, has, however, only now 
been almost demonstrated, and has led to the view: That the 
organic creation is not the product of a partial interference in the 
plan of the creation ; that no successive creations had for their 
result the present condition of the earth; that one creation, one 
organism of the most simple kind was sufficient for the develop- 
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ment of the manifold organic beings of early and later periods ; 
that one organism endowed with the capacity for development 
presents the omnipotence and wisdom of the Creator in all its 
grandeur. There were thus no essays in the creation, but the 
unity of thought appeared at once in its full splendour.” 


In making the preceding quotation we do not intend to ex- 
press our acquiescence in the views there enunciated. To our 
mind the continued creation of varying forms of life is as easy 
to an omnipotent being as the formation ofa single organic germ, 
and, so far as we can judge, one mode is just as probable as the 
other. To Unger, however, it was apparently not so, although 
it is possible, judging from what he says as to the origin of man, 
that he used the term “creation” in an indefinite sense, or, it 
may be, to convey the idea of conscious evolution. Thus he adds: 

“We are now compelled to assume that man’s first appearance 
upon earth took place in the Brown-coal period (Miocene or Lignite 
period) ; not in a part covered with ice, but in a blooming terri- 
tory. Europe was at that period a sort of seminary of organic 
beings—in other words, an Eden. The future will teach us whe- 
ther a central spot was required, whether or not the whole surface 
of the earth was at that time the birth-place of a new life.... 
Man’s physical origin could surely form no exception from natu- 
ral laws. Like all organic beings, he became developed by na- 
ture, animated by the breath of God. Like his fellow-creatures, 
he had to gain strength in the struggle for existence, and so pre- 
pare himself for the development of his mental powers. I have 
in my ‘Primitive World’ represented man’s appearance as the 
final act of the drama of nature. But much at that period was 
indistinct, and only recently cleared up. It was, therefore, 
natural that I followed tradition. Had I now to re-write the 
last page of the above work, much of the borrowed glitter of that 
ideal condition would vanish.” 

Two of the most interesting lectures* delivered by Dr. Unger 
bear especially on the question of man’s distribution over the 
earth’s surface. In one of these he gives certain botanical data 
to prove that “in the Tertiary period, or at the time when lignite 
was formed, Europe must have been connected with North 
America, and the Atlantic Ocean must have been divided at one 
place or other by a continent.” In relation to this subject, 
Unger refers to the Egyptian tradition, preserved by Plato, of 


* See translations of these lectures in the Journal of Botany (London) for 
1865. 
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the former existence of the island-continent of Atlantis, and he 
seems to think an explanation may thus be obtained of the affi- 
nity between the indigenous population of America and that of 
the Canary Islands and Northern Africa, citing the opinion of 
tetzius (Archiv. fiir Phys., 1858, p. 134) that the dolichocepha- 
lous natives of America (Guaranis, Caribs, &c.) are closely re- 
lated to the Guanches of the Canary Islands and to the Atlantic 
peoples of Africa (Moors, Berbers, Tuaricks, Copts, &c.), and that 
there is a striking resemblance between the skulls of the Guanches 
and the Copts,and those of the Guaranis of Brazil. In the other lec- 
turereferred to, Dr. Unger established, by comparison of the present 
flora of Australia with that of Eocene Europe, that these distant 
parts of the earth. were connected during some part of the Terti- 
ary period. The continent of which Australia then formed part 
extended throughout the area now occupied by the Polynesian 
islands, and was united to Asia by way of the Moluccas. The 
important bearing which Unger’s conclusion as to the antiquity 
and condition of the Australian continent—that it has “ played 
out its part in the physical history of the world”—has, on the 
question of human distribution is evident, when we consider 
that on this area is to be found the lowest, as it is supposed to 
be the oldest, of the various races into which mankind is now 
divided. The views enunciated by him in these lectures are 
rendered the more interesting to the anthropologist by the fact, 
which may be admitted, that there exists a great amount of doli- 
chocephaly as well in the natives of Western Africa as in the 
natives of Brazil, and that the two largest foci of extreme brachy- 
cephaly, the Malay Archipelago and the Coast Quichua nations, 
are only separated by the Pacific Ocean. The Andes of South 
America appear to afford a more perfect barrier than the ocean 
itself to the transmission of skull characters. 

Considering that Dr. Unger was only indirectly associated 
with anthropology, it is not necessary to enter into full details of 
his life. It may be stated, however, that he was born on the 
30th November, 1800, near Leutschach, in Styria, his paternal 
ancestors through many generations having resided in Carinthia, 
and his mother being a native of Marburg. At the age of ten 
he was sent to the Benedictine convent at Graz to be educated. 
Here he remained six years, studying law, but also attending a 
course of philosophical lectures, and the natural history lectures 
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of Dr. L. von Vest. Afterwards Unger went to Vienna and 
Prague to study medicine, and in 1823 he travelled through 
Northern Germany, making the acquaintance of Oken, Carus, 
Rudolphi, and other men of science. On returning to Vienna 
he was imprisoned for nine months for having gone abroad with- 
out permission ; but during this time he occupied himself with 
philological and philosophical questions, and investigations into 
the structure of invertebrate animals, and with dramatic at- 
tempts. On the death of his father, about 1827, Unger was ob- 
liged to practise medicine, and he then resided at Vienna. In 
1830, however, he obtained a government appointment at Kitz- 
biihel, in the Tyrol, and in 1835 he was appointed to the profes- 
sorship of Botany at Graz, vacant by the death of Heyne. He 
was afterwards removed to the University of Vienna, where he 
continued to lecture on botany up to a few years of his mysterious 
death in February last. For several days during this month he 
had been confined to his bed by a cold, from which he had, 
however, nearly recovered, when, on the morning of the 13th, 
he was found dead in his bed, his body bearing several wounds, 
and there being marks of blood about the room. No satisfactory 
explanation of his death could be given, but in the popular mind 
it was connected with his antagonism to the Austrian Ultramon- 
tane party. The following quotation from a recent number of 
the Journal of Botany, with which our notice may be fitly ended, 
shows the nature of this antagonism :— 

“Though brought up by clerical tutors, Unger had so far 
emancipated himself from the trammels of his early education, 
that about the year 1856, when the Concordat was attempted to 
be enforced in Austria with all the vigour the law allowed, he in- 
curred the serious displeasure of the Ultramontanes by the free- 
dom with which he had handled certain scientific subjects in his 
‘Botanical Letters.” He was openly denounced and preached 
against from the pulpit as a man who corrupted the youth of the 
empire by false teaching ; and attempts were even made to de- 
prive him of his professorship at the University of Vienna, which 
he then occupied. The strongest possible pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Government to prohibit one of the Vienna 
theatres putting his far-famed ‘Ideal Views of Primitive Nature’ 
(republished by Hardwicke in this country) upon the stage ; and 
it was only by the direct intervention of a personage of the high- 
est rank that this novel mode of popularising the results of ab- 
struse science was finally permitted, A man of Unger’s stamp, 
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enjoying a world-wide reputation of the soundest kind, a keen 
observer and a bold speculator, a man of genius, endowed at once 
with the caution of a Robert Brown and the daring of a Huxley, 
—such a man was certainly a formidable antagonist, who would 
speak out, regardless of all consequences, and who naturally had 
‘as many ardent admirers as he had deadly haters. When at the 
end of last year he delivered his annual address, as President of 
the Natural History Society at Graz, he boldly advocated free- 
dom of inquiry on all subjects which can possibly interest man 
individually or collectively. This doctrine gave great offence to 
some members of the Society, who could not forgive their Presi- 
dent for not making an exception in favour of religious belief, 
and they consequently left. But no sooner was this known than 
a large number of persons of the town, naturalists and not natu- 
ralists, joined the Society. It was a demonstration full of signi- 
ficance, which found its echo elsewhere. But it was the last 
time that Unger was to frighten his antagonists ; six weeks later 
he was a corpse. Science, too, has its martyrs.” 








Art. XIII—AN OBSTACLE TO EUROPEAN LONGEVITY 
BEYOND SEVENTY.* 


By Sir Duncan Grips, Bart., M.A., M.D., LL.D. 





AT several meetings of the British Association, but more espe- 
cially at Dundee in 1867, I drew attention to the position of the 
leaf-shaped cartilage, known as the epiglottis, situated at the 
back of the tongue, among healthy people of all classes and ages, 
and I gave the results obtained in an examination of as many 
as four thousand six hundred persons, ranging from infancy to 
extreme old age, carried over a period of several years, which 
went to show that in eleven per cent. it was drooping or pendent. 

One of the most important facts which presented itself to my 
notice in the course of my investigations was that in all persons, 
whether male or female, beyond seventy, the position of the epi- 
glottis was vertical. In not one single instance did my statistics 
show that it was drooping or pendent, as occurs in eleven per 
cent. of those among the healthy whom I have examined of all 


* This is the paper referred to in the article on “ Jewish Longevity”, page 
49 supra. 
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ages. This natural and correctly anatomical position of a verti- 
cal character in all old persons over 70, struck me as something 
especially important and interesting, as bearing somewhat on 
the attainment of old age amongst Europeans. I have gone 
over the statistics most carefully, regarding the age of the old 
people I examined, and find that nature has helped them to ac- 
quire that age, if over 70, by neither partially nor to some ex- 
tent wholly closing the windpipe-door, so to speak, in the man- 
ner that pendency of the epiglottis does. 

The ages of those who have confirmed the accuracy of my 
observations have been varying from 70 to 75 and 80, 85 to 90, 
90 and 95; and not a single exceptional instance has been pre- 
sented to my notice thus far of pendency in any of them. I 
could give a number of instances in detail; but my present pur- 
pose, so far as scientific accuracy goes, will be best accomplished 
by giving the names of some well known personages, whom I 
have either examined myself or as to whom I have been furnished 
with such testimony as seemed to me trustworthy and reliable. I 
may here observe that, to one familiar with the voice as uttered 
through a free and uncovered larynx—uncovered by a pendent 
epiglottis, and, therefore, unimpeded for the purposes of free 
breathing—it is possible to determine from it alone whether this 
cartilage is vertical or pendent. The late Lord Palmerston, who 
attained to a good age, was never troubled with pendency of the 
epiglottis, although the gouty malady to which he was subject 
has rather a predisposing effect towards it in some persons.. 
His voice cannot be forgotten by those who heard it, and it was 
uttered in tones that plainly told there was nothing stopping 
the way for the entrance or exit of the air he breathed. If his 
voice was good, however, from the cause mentioned, it had a 
cracked tone about it which pointed to changes in the molecular 
constitution of his vocal cords, which were solely due to old 
age, The same with Lord Lyndhurst, although he passed away 
before much attention was paid to these important investigations. 
His epiglottis was as well formed, and as naturally placed in its 
proper vertical position, as in any young man of 20. So was 
Lord Brougham’s, and the late Lord Campbell’s. A dear old 
lady, and a near relative of my own by marriage, who died a 
little while back aged 95, not only had the cartilage naturally 
placed, but its colour was that of comparative youth. My ma- 
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ternal grandmother, also very recently deceased at the age of 92, 
was similarly situated. Her sister-in-law, my grandaunt, is still 
alive, at the same or even greater age, and her epiglottis is 
equally perfect in appearance and position. Instances are under 
my observation at the present time of persons of ages rang- 
ing from 76, 80, 83, 85, 88, 90, ete., where the rule—for so I 

may call it—holds good, of integrity of position and form of this 
curious and remarkable cartilage. But the most remarkable one 
of the kind that has yet come under my notice, was in an old 
gentleman, aged 102 years, an inmate of Morden College, Black- 
heath, whom I examined with the laryngoscope on the 4th of 
July last year, through the kind assistance of the Rev. Mr. Har- 
bord, the chaplain of the College. It occurred to me that the 
experitmentum crucis would be afforded here, and I made up my 
mind that the correctness of my views should stand or fall by 
the result of my examination. To my agreeable surprise, I 
found the cartilage vertical and possessing the natural form and 
colour belonging toga younger age. And, as far as the voice 
was concerned, it was extremely loud, sonorous, and powerful, and 
one that many aman might envy. There was nothing to muffle it, 
such as a drooping cartilage, and, consequently, it was loud, as 
nothing interrupted the vibratory waves of sound in their 
passage upwards between the fairly long and healthy vocal cords. 
But I must state that he was a Hanoverian, consequently a 
German ; and I have already pointed out in another place,* that 
the Germans have the most powerful voices in Europe. At any 
rate, whether German or Briton, his ‘epiglottis is normal in posi- 
tion at the great age he has attained of 102 years. With regard 
to his age, it has been clearly established by reliable docu- 
mentary evidence ; and the loss of one of his sons quite recently 
at the age of 75 is tolerably corroborative. 

Since this paper was written, I examined Mrs. Hogg, aged 100 
years, in St. George’s Workhouse, Fulham Road, and saw a per- 
fectly vertical leaf-shaped epiglottis. She was the person who 
went up in a balloon on her hundredth birthday, as mentioned 
in the newspapers. 

The number of facts I have collected confirmatory of the cor- 
rectness of my views on the subject is tolerably large ; and, as 
they all point in one direction, the occurrence of a vertical epi- 


* Memoirs of the Anthropological Society, vol. iii, p. 106. 
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glottis in all persons over 70, and none of pendency, so far as 
my experience has gone, points to a conclusion that cannot be 
set aside, and it is this: to attain a longevity beyond 70—for I 
have seen pendency in some persons approaching to that age— 
not only must the cartilage be vertical, but if it is pendent the 
possessor of it will not go beyond, or much beyond it. I speak, 
of course, of this condition amongst Europeans only ; for, in the 
inhabitants of some of the countries of Asia and Africa, the 
great bulk of whom have a pendent epiglottis, old age, indeed, 
extreme old age, for what I know to the contrary, may be 
reached notwithstanding. Of the longevity of such persons, I 
must leave others to speak; but it occurs to me that the pen- 
dency under such circumstances must be either only partial or 
imperfect, and, therefore, not so directly a bar to comfortable 
breathing as in examples where it occurs, as I understand the 
term, regularly drooping over the top of the larynx, simulating 
a door ajar. 

I may observe, however, that, even if old age is reached be- 
yond 70 with a naturally placed epiglottis, it is no absolute bar 
to the occurrence of disease ; nevertheless, it acts, at any rate, as 
a conservative agent in not in any way embarrassing the respir- 


ation, a highly important matter in such diseases as bronchitis, 
asthma, diseases of the heart, and allied complaints. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Toe German Workine Man; his Institutions for Self-Culture and 
his Unions for Material Progress. By James Samuelson. London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1869. 

To social economists and to the working classes, this little volume 

will, no doubt, be of considerable interest, and to thém we can heartily 

recommend it as a useful, although not an exhaustive, contribution on 
the subject which it professes to treat. The student of anthropology 
will find in it but scanty materials to aid him in his special work. 

However, as the author is a careful and unprejudiced observer, his 

remarks ought not to pass entirely unnoticed by this Journal and 

the public for which it is written. Mr. Samuelson spent some 
months in Western Germany, and the German part of Switzerland, 
with a view to make himself personally acquainted with the social and 
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economical conditions of the German working men, and we cannot 
but feel interested in the comparisons instituted by him between the 
English and German artizans. We have seen similar topics treated in 
the reports of our diplomatic agents abroad, by special correspondents 
of powerful newspapers, and by professed philanthropists ; but we 
prefer Mr. Samuelson’s account, not only because it is more reliable 
as to facts and figures, but also because we notice in every page of his 
book that philosophic faculty of generalisation, without which observ- 
ation is barren of results, and travels a profitless amusement not 
worth a printed record. 


Tue Rosicructans: their Rites and Mysteries ; with Chapters on the 
Ancient Fire- and Serpent-Worshippers, etc. By Hargrave Jen- 
nings. London: John Camden Hotten. 1870. 

Tus book contains a large mass of curious information bearing on 
religious symbolism, but its data are badly digested, and many of its 
conclusions are far from being incontrovertible. According to the 
author’s views, the Rosicrucian system was founded on fire-worship. 
This may be true ; but when it is added that fire, as the first principle 
in nature, is referred to by all religious emblems, we must demur. 
Fire had, undoubtedly, a religious significance in all ancient worships, 
but fundamentally they were almost purely phallic. This character is 
exhibited by most of the symbols, representations of which are given 
in this work, and which are, perhaps, its best feature. Probably it is 
new to most of our readers that white is “an unlucky colour for the 
royal house of England—at all events, for the king or queen of 
England personally”; as it is also for the Prussian royal family. The 
most curious chapter is that on the origin of the Order of the Garter, 
as to which Mr. Jennings says: “That archeological puzzle, the 
‘Round Table of King Arthur’, is a perfect display of this whole sub- 
ject of the origin of the ‘Garter’; it springs directly from it, being 
the same object as that enclosed by the mythic garter, ‘garder’, or ‘ gir- 
ther’”. What this is may be judged of from the further remark, that the 
Order of the Garter is feminine, and that “ its origin is an apotheosis 
of the ‘ Rose’, and of a certain singular physiological fact connected 
with woman’s life.” The popular notion as to the origin of this re- 
nowned Order must, we think, be amended after the evidence fur- 
nished by Mr. Jennings ; but we cannot admit his reading of “ yoni” 
for “honi”, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY AND ARCHEOLOGY OF Peru. By 
the Hon. E. G. Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late Commissioner of the United 
States in Peru. London: Triibner and Co. 1870. 

TuE title of this memoir, which was read before the American Geo- 

graphical Society in February last, speaks for itself. It is too modest, 

however ; as these “observations” furnish conclusions of great im- 

portance, not only as to the explorations of the Peruvian rivers, and 

their practical results, but also as to the influence of the geographical 
formation of a country over the social, religious, and political organisa- 
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tions of its inhabitants, and their arts and architecture. On the for- 
mer subject, Mr. Squier, after considering the claims of other rivers, 
says that the Ucayali “is the only stream likely to meet, in any great 
practical sense, the idea of permanent or rapid communication be- 
tween Peru, the Amazon, and the Atlantic, or in its probable useful- 
ness, as well as in length and volume, to indicate its right to the de- 
signation of Rio Madre del Amazonas” (p. 14). As to the latter 
point, Mr. Squier shows that the Inca rule began in the central valley 
of an elevated group of bolsones, “ pockets”, lying between the Vilca- 
mayo river and the Apurimac. From their commanding position, 
the Incas were enabled to throw overwhelming forces successively on 
the isolated valleys radiating from their mountain centre. This they 
did, until they had subdued the inhabitants of all the bolsones north- 
ward to the equator, and southward beyond the desert of Atacama— 
an extent of thirty-seven degrees of latitude, thus moulding them 
into “ the grandest of aboriginal American empires.” 


Tue Inp1ANs oF Cape Fiatrery, at the Entrance to the Strait of 
Fuca, Washington Territory. By James G. Swan. (Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge.) 1869. 

Tusk Indians, who belong to the great Nootka family, whose bound- 

aries are not yet clearly defined, possess many traditions and cere- 

monies of a highly interesting nature. The legend of the gigantic 
thunder-bird (Ha-hét-to-ak) is like that of the Arabian roc; and the 
numerous Schamanist ceremonies appear to show an affinity to the 

Esquimaux. The masks depicted on page 69 are, however, identical 

with those now used by the Aztec Indians on fiesta days in Nicaragua. 

A copious vocabulary of the language is given ; but it is to be re- 

gretted that only one page out of the 108 of which the work is com- 

posed contains a description of the physical characteristics of the race. 

Nevertheless, the present. work contains a host of valuable and instruc- 

tive facts respecting the traditions and customs of these nations. It 

should be read at the same time with Mr. E. B. Bogge’s paper on the 
same subject in the third volume of the Memoirs of the Anthropo- 
logical Suciety. 

THE GREY SUBSTANCE OF THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA AND TRAPEZIUM. 
By John Dean, M.D. (Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.) 
1869. 

Tue researches of Mr. Lockhart Clarke on the intimate structure of 
some of the nervous centres in man have been extended by Dr. Dean 
in a series of beautifully executed plates, and in some minute de- 
scriptions of the organs in man and the mammalia. We do not here 
propose to give an analysis of the present work, as without the pho- 
tographs the descriptions would not be intelligible ; and we can only 
congratulate the Smithsonian Institute on being the means whereby 
one of the most important works in human histology has been pub- 
lished. The conclusions of the author apparently differ much from 
those of Kolliker or of Beale, and the nomenclature is entirely new. 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Tue Erxnotocican Society or Lonpon.—At a meeting held on 
June 21st, Colonel Lane Fox made some remarks on the Dorchester 
dykes and Sinodun Hill, and showed that the works are British, not 
Roman.—Mr. David Forbes, F.R.S., read a paper on the Aymara 
Indians of Bolivia and Peru. He described them as a small, massive, 
thick-set race, with large heads and short limbs. The trunk is dis- 
proportionately large, and the capacity of the thorax is enormous, 
being adapted to meet the requirements of respiration in a rarefied 
atmosphere, as the Aymara lives at an elevation of from 8,000 to 
16,000 feet above the sea-level. The proportions of the lower limbs 
are curious, the thigh being shorter than the leg ; the heel is incon- 
spicuous. In colour, the Aymara varies from copper-red to yellowish- 
brown and blackish-brown, according to the altitude at which he lives. 
Many of the customs of the Aymaras depend on their peculiar condi- 
tions of life. In consequence of the low boiling-point of water at such 
great altitudes, beans are rarely used, and the food consists chiefly of 
potatoes peculiarly prepared. Clay is added to the food, not for any 
nutritious matter in it, but apparently only to increase the bulk of 
the meal. In religion, the Aymarés are nominally Christians. They 
appear to have no system of writing.—At a meeting of this Society, 
held on June 27th, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., described the opening of 
the Park Cwm Tumulus, in the peninsula of Gower, South Wales, and 
exhibited a plan of the structure.—The Rev. Canon Greenwell read a 
paper on his explorations in Grime’s Graves, Norfolk. These so-called 
graves consist of a large number of pits and galleries in the chalk, 
excavated in prehistoric times for the working of flint. The explor- 
ations led to the discovery of many neolithic flint implements, picks 
made of the antlers of the red deer, and curiously sculptured frag- 
ments of chalk.—Mr. J. W. Flower exhibited a large collection of 
specimens from the neighbourhood of Mr. Greenwell’s discoveries, 
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including objects of widely different dates, such as paleolithic and 
neolithic flint implements, a large British urn, and a fine Roman glass 
bottle.—Mr. Boyd Dawkins referred to the discovery of the remains 
of platycnemic, or flat-shinned people, in Denbighshire. Explorations 
were made in a refuse-heap in a tumulus, and in two bone-caverns, 
and the human remains thus obtained were exhibited. These proved 
that platycnemism was manifest in the ancient dwellers in North 
Wales, as well as in those who buried their dead in the cave of Cro- 
Magnon in France, and in those whose remains are found in the caves 
of Gibraltar.—Professor Busk exhibited and described the peculiarly 
formed tibize, and distinguished two forms of platycnemism, but at- 
tached no value to this peculiarity as a race-character. 


BritisH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ScreNcE.—At the 
fortieth meeting of this Association, held at Liverpool, from Wednes- 
day, September 14th, to Wednesday, September 21st, the following 
papers, among others, were read in the Department of Ethnology 
and Anthropology—Section D, Biology—under the vice-presidency 
of John Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A. September 15.—“ The Anthropology 
of Lancashire”, and “The Ottoman Turks”, by J. Beddoe, M.D., 
Pres. A.S.L. ; “ The Geological Changes which have occurred since 
the First Traces of Man in Europe”, by P. M. Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. 
September 16.—* A Recent Examination of British Tumuli and Monu- 
ments in the Hebrides and on the Western Coast of Scotland”, by 
John S. Phené, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. ; “The Builders of the Megalithic 
Monuments in Britain”, by A. L. Lewis, F.A.S.L. ; “The Massa- 
getee and Sacee”, by H. H. Howorth; “The Shadows of Genius”, by 
Walter C. Dendy, F.A.S.L. ; “The Racial Aspects of Music”, by J. 
Kaines, F.A.S.L. September 17.—“ Exploration of the Victoria Cave, 
Settle, Yorkshire”, by W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S.; “On cer- 
tain Remarkable Earthworks at Wainfleet, in Lincolnshire”, by the Rev. 
C. Sewell, M.A. ; “On some Forms of Ancient Interment in County 
Antrim,” by T. Sinclair Holden, M.D., F.A.S.L. September 19.— 
“ Anthropological Note on Carved Stones recently discovered in Niths- 
dale, Scotland”, by F. B. Grierson ; “ Remarks on Stone Imple- 
ments frem Western Africa’, by Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. ; 
“The Pre-Turkish Frontagers of Persia”, by H. H. Howorth ; “ The 
Manx of the Isle of Man”, by Richard King, M.D., F.A.S.L.. Sept. 
20.—“ On Blight in Man and the Animal and Vegetable World”, by 
Richard King, M.D., F.A.S.L. ; ‘‘ New Views on Craniology”, by F. 
Bridges ; “The Relation of the Ancient Moabites to Neighbouring 
Nations, as disclosed in the newly-discovered Moabite Stone”, by the 
Rey. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D. ; “ Physical and Mental Characteristics 
of the Australian Aborigines”, by C. Staniland Wake, Dir. A.S.L. ; 
“The Position of the Australian Languages”, by Dr. Bleek. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


ORIGIN OF THE Gipsies.—Dr. Kopernicki is preparing a memoir upon 
the difficult question of the “Origin of the Gipsies”, which has already 
been solved in so many different ways. His residence in Wallachia, 
where gipsies are numerous, and afford the means of careful study, is 
an advantage which few of those who have written upon this strange 
race have enjoyed. As a craniologist, Dr. Kopernicki will devote his 
especial attention to the Gipsy skull, and compare it with that of some 
recognised Oriental races. It is also understood that carefully exe- 
cuted figures, so essential in these inquiries, will be freely employed. 
These illustrations are intended to be done by the geometric method 
of Lucae, but in a manner vastly superior to the attempts hitherto 
made in that style. 

ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE War.—The Celtic race extends from a spot a 
few miles east of Calais to the frontiers of the German races at Monte 
Rosa, and the Celtic and Teutonic races are always conterminous. A rec- 
tification of the geographical boundaries and a strict anthropological 
scheme of delimitation would involve the cession by France of Dunkirk 
and its neighbourhood to the Vlimsch, or Flamands, and the acquisition 
by France of the whole Wallon district of Belgium, comprising half of 
that kingdom. Namur, Liege, Verviers, Spa, Charleroi, Philippeville, 
Dinant, Mons, and Tournay, are the principal Wallon cities ; Luxem- 
bourg, on the contrary, is essentially Teuton. A small part of Lor- 
raine, leaving Metz and Nancy to France, but comprising the Vosges 
hills, is German, while the whole of Alsace (Elsass) also appertains to 
the Teuton race. It will be seen that the above boundary is not one 
which bears any relation to treaty obligations, or conquest by either 
party to the war, and that a sternly anthropological arrangement would 
probably be distasteful to all nations. For it would involve the par- 
tition of Belgium ; the southern part being absorbed by France, and 
the northern, or Flemish, division being left to separate existence, to 
fusion with Holland, or to future union with the North German Con- 
federation. It appears hard to an anthropologist that Briigge (Bruges) 
and Dinant should be included in the same kingdom.  Bel- 
gium is, indeed, founded on geographical and political reasons alone. 
Again, the cession of Alsace to Germany would embitter the popula- 
tion of the district, who, although fair-haired Teutons, by extraction, 
race, and language, yet are politically opposed to Prussia. The Rhine 
was certainly, in the times of Cesar and Tacitus, the boundary be- 
tween Gaul and Germany. “Germania omnis a Gallis Reetisque et 
Pannoniis Rheno et Danubio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque, mnutuo 
métu, aut montibus separatur.” It is now, however, clear that there 
has been a westward migration of the Teuton races, and that Luxem- 
burg, the Rhine provinces, and Alsace, are pro hdc vice German. The 
light-haired population of North-eastern France, now found in Cham- 
pagne, Lorraine, and, in fact, “ Austrasia”, is undoubtedly Celtic, and 
between it and the German races every point of dissimilarity exists. 
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Perhaps the broad and striking division of France which Berghaus 
has marked out into Langued’oc and Langue oil is a little too strong, 
and there can be no doubt that the men of Marseilles and the men 
of Brest are alike as opposed to the Prussians as the men of Paris. 
Out of the thirty-five and a half millions of the French population 
in 1846, 89°8 per cent. were truly French, 1°3 per cent. Italian, 4 
per cent. Breton, 4°6 per cent. Teuton, and 0°3 per cent. Basque. The 
great German Confederation is composed of more heterogeneous ma- 
terials. On the whole subject, we may advise our readers to re- 
peruse the article signed by Mr. L. O. Pike, “ What is a Teuton ?” 
(Anthropological Renew, July 1868, p. 246). 

ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE Royat-AcapEMy.—The anthropologist who 
passed through the halls of the Academy, if'a strict devotee to his science, 
could only regard the objective aspect of the paintings in the three 
points of view of race-distinction, correct anatomy, or mental art ideas. 
We purpose to point out a few of the principal pictures which convey 
anthropological lessons, without attempting to criticise others which are 
especially artistic, but which are beyond our province. Mr. E. T. 
Haynes’ “Study of an Arab” (7) is really very good, and displays 
some acquaintance with Arab features. A similar subject is attempted 
by Mr. A. B. Houghton (316), but the beauty of the colouring and the 
artistic spirit should not blind one to the very badly drawn muscles of 
the feet. The best picture’of Arab life, and perhaps the most tho- 
roughly anthropological picture in the Exhibition, is Mr. J. Stirling’s 
“ Ablution Scene in Marocco” (124), in which the real Moorish fea- 
tures and style of dress are admirably depicted. Mr. R. Gavin’s 
“La Mulatresse”(23) betrays signs of having been drawn from an Indian 
mixed breed, and not from a negroid métis ; but it is a very fine pic- - 
ture, and the misnomer may be pardoned. Incorrect drawing of ana- 
tomical subjects is primarily exemplified by Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
“Queen Victoria Meeting the Prince Consort on his Return from 
Deer-Stalking in the Year 1851” (152), in which the head of one of 
the Royal children (sitting on a horse) is remarkably below the ave- 
rage proportional size of the head in the ordinary non-microcephalic 
European. In Mr. Poole’s picture of the “Spectfe Huntsman” (176), 
the young lady who fulfils the ré/e of the ghost is very small. But 
there is no rule why ghosts should be of the normal “stature and 
bulk” of humanity. The late Mr. Maclise’s very beautiful picture 
of “The Earls of Desmond and Ormond” (197) contains some 
very ingenious studies of the weapons and garb of the aboriginal 
Irish ; but the faces are far more French than Irish. Mr. Millais’ 
lovely picture of the “ Knight Errant” (202) will perhaps evoke some 
criticism from those who insinuate that one of the lady’s ankles is a 
little faulty, and shows an over development of the tibéalis anticus 
muscle ; but the force and beauty of the male face, the delicate con- 
tours of the arms in the female, and the exquisite finish of the texture 
quite disarms our criticism. Peculiar physiology is shown by Mr. H. 
O'Neill in his “Haidee and Don Juan” (261). We would recom- 
mend all young ladies who may be in a similar position to try Mar- 
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shall Hall’s method, but not on any account to squeeze out the little 
breath which may remain in the patient’s body, as Haidee does in the 
present instance. The doctrine of “atavism” is exemplified by Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s “ Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn” (891), in which the 
resemblance between “ bluff King Hal” and the illustrious subject of 
(239) by Mr. Weigall, is shown by the wonderful similarity of linea- 
ments in the two royal personages. The resemblance is indeed striking, 
and the anthropologist alone perceives its import. We must say a 
word for the first picture which met the eye of the visitor when 
entering the gallery, Mr. Val. Prinsep’s “Death of Cleopatra” (16). 
In this the artist has not fallen into the blunder which has entrapped so 
many, of making the Ptolemaic queen a coarse, fat, semi-Nubian, por- 
poise-like being ; but has given her the refined features of the Mauri- 
tanian, the Numidian, or the later Egyptian, and has added to his 
profound anthropological knowledge a beauty of colour never pre- 
viously equalled by him. Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Stirling divided the 
anthropological honours of the Academy ; and, proxime accessit, we 
may place Mr. Albert Moore’s “ A Garden” (966), in which the exqui- 
site proportions of the female figure form one of the most beautiful 
contours we have ever seen. The late Dr. Knox would have revelled 
in the late exhibition, which, although possibly artistically inferior to 
a number of its predecessors, was nevertheless replete with subjects of 
the highest anthropological interest. 


Arrican AnTHROPOLOGY.—The Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ 
Geographischer Anstalt (vol. xvi, No. 8) contains a valuable article by 
Dr. G. Nachtigal, on his travels in Tibesti. Dr. Nachtigal thinks 
that, notwithstanding Barth’s philological investigations, the question 
as to the race affinity of the Tibbu is still undecided. They are of 
middle height, are very well built, and possess elegant yet muscular 
limbs. The majority of them are of a deep bronze colour, but without 
a trace of what is usually termed the negro physiognomy. On the 
whole, their physical and psychical peculiarities, their social and poli- 
tical arrangements, and their manners and customs, resemble those of 
the Berber much mage than those of the Negro. 


Oricin oF DisrasEs.—In the last report of Mr. John Simon, F.R.S., 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council, appears a long article by Dr. J. 
Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S., on the “ Pathology of Contagion,” in which 
the researches of Professor Hallier, of Jena, are to a certain extent 
confirmed. This report has great interest in connection with Mr. 
Alfred Sanders’ paper on “ Pangenesis” in the present number. 


Darwin oN ANTHROPOLOGY.—Mr. Darwin’s work on Man will be en- 
titled The Descent of Man and on Selection in Relation to Sex, and will 
be uniform with the Origin of Species. 











